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TO THE 



EEV. WILLIAM LIETCH, 



BOROUGH OF TYNEMOI7TH, 



THIS LITTLE VOLUME IS DEDICATED, 



A SIMPLE, BUT VERY SINCERE MARK 



OF 



FILIAL ESTEEM AND LOVE, 



BY HIS SON, 



THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



A Preface is usually an apology ', and as I unafiectedly &el 
that one is needed for placing the following trifles before the 
Public^ I shall not depart from the customary usage. 

I had intended only to print a few copies of some early 
Poems^ for distribution among my friends; but my Printer 
(anxious^ I imagine^ to exhibit his neatness and skill to his 
townsmen) insisted so earnestly on a larger edition^ that the 
present volume is the result. An excuse curious at least for 
its novelty. 

I make no pretensions to the character of a Poet^ nor is it 
with any hope of fame that I send this little volume abroad -, 
my day for having committed this error has long gone by^ 
and my only expectation is^ that some of my verses may 
perhaps amuse or gratify those whose good opinion I have 
already the happiness to possess. 



Yl 

I know there are some worthy people who consider the 
study of Poetry incompatible with the grave duties of a 
Medical Man ; and think that the Physician who writes but 
middling verses will write still worse prescriptions. The 
ancients thought differently on this subject^ for Apollo 
was the God both of Poetry and Physic ; but^ without pre* 
tending to determine whether the remark is as incorrect as 
it is unclassical^ I beg to plead with respect to my indivi- 
dual case, that almost the whole of the following Poems 
were written many years ago, and that the collection is 
very much of the nature of the feast, which a man on the 
eve of getting married gives to his idle bachelor acqualntAnce, 
intended as a polite dismissal of them and their pursuits. 



Tynemouth, May \8t, 1838, 
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POETIC FRAGMENTS. 



THE FINDING OF HAROLDS 
DEAD BODY. 



The scene of the foUoving Poem is the field of Hastings : the time— evening, 
and part of the night immediately after the termination of the battle. It will be 
remembered that Harold was slain by a Norman archer, whose arrow penetrated 
the king's eye, and decided the fate of the conflict Just as the day was closing. 

"Tlie Waltham Abbey M. S." (which was written about a century after the 
Norman invasion,) " describes the drcumstances attending the search for Harold 
very interestingly. Two Monks» who had watched the battle at a distance, after- 
wards went to William, and earnestly begged permission to take away Harold's 
body. On his assent fliey presented him with ten marcs of gold, as a tribute of 
their gratitude, and proceeded to the field of tihe dead to find the body. But they 
turned over the corpses in vain ; the human features are so altered by death, that 
they could not recognise it They saw only one melancholy alternative : this was 
to bring to the horrid place his favorite Editha, sumamed Swanneshals, or Swan's 
Neck. Her affectionate eye, and more familiar acquaintance with his person, at 
last discovered him. He ¥ras conveyed to Waltham Abbey, many Norman Counts 
assisting in his funeral honours." — Notk in Sharon Turnsr'i History of 
England, page 64. 



*»^^*^^^^^^^>^»^^%^^^^»^^>^^V%^^<'»^>^^»^>^i^^%^>^^»>W^WWMMV^«»^»^^»^^^ 



I. 

The evening sun was low on Albion's plain^ 
And pour*d a faint and melancholy ray^ 
Athwart the bloody heaps of thousands slain : 
Mailed knights and naked serfs^ that mangled lay 
In the deep sleep that no awakening day 
Can e'er dispel ! a few short hours before. 
That field was all with flowers and verdure gay ; 
Now by the war-steed's hoof deep-dinted o'er. 
And strewed with shatter'd arras, and stained with human gore ! 
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II. 
Near to the battle fields a grassy glade 
Stretched far away within the forest's gloom^ 
The old oaks hung their leafy arms o'er head. 
Myriads of wild flowers breathed their sweet perfume. 
And prank'd the sloping sward with various bloom. 
Here, yet unhelmed, the conquering Norman sate. 
His crest high glancing o'er each warrior's plume 
Who stood around 3 while serfs and vassals wait 
And swell the royal train, with rude barbaric state. 



III. 
With timid steps and slow, two holy men,* 
In flowing robes and sable cowl arrayed, 
Pass'd through the savage ranks till they did gain 
The spot whereon the victor king was laid — 
Then raising high the sacred cross, they stayed 
Their faultering footsteps ; — at the holy sign 
The conqueror straight unhelm'd his haughty head. 
And all his Barons round their casques resign. 
And humbly kneel before that type of love divine. 



* The Mouks of Waltham Abbey were so sure that the issue of the battle would 
be unfortunate for Harold, who would not wait for a competent force, that they 
*' sent two of their most respected brethren— Osegod Cnoppe, and Ailric, the Childe- 
maister— to watch the battle ; and if he fell, to secure the body."^-NoT£ tbon 
Sharon Turnrr. 
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IV. 

A thousand lips breathed forth a passing prayer, 
A thousand limbs were bent in humble mood — 
Lips, which of late with war cries filFd the air — 
Limbs, which had ne'er for earthly favour sued ; 
Ah ! it was beautiful to see subdued 
These rugged spirits thus by heavenly grace ! 
Even that brief gleam of feelings pure and good 
Swept half the sternness from each savage fece. 
Erased each ruthless line, and smoothed each murderous trace ! 



v. 
Ere from the cross the monarch turned his eyes, 

» 

While yet the influence pure his heart confessed. 
In solemn tone and melancholy guise. 
One of the fathers thus the king address 'd : — 
" My Son ! the God of battles, who has blest 
Thy conquering arms, to men this message sent — 
'Temper thy power with mercy' 3 — this behest 
The heart be given thee to obey, and grant 
The boon for which I sue, thy humble suppliant. 



VI. 

ft 



On yon red field, among the unburied slain. 
Thy foe and victim, royaJ Harold lies ; 
Grant, mighty king ! that we may search the plain. 
If so his mangled corse may meet our eyes — 
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(Ah, me ! cut off in this his high emprize. 
Last monarch of the immortal Alfred's line !) 
To thee, who sway*st the nation's destinies 
We kneel, to beg thou wilt this boon assign, 
Who never knelt before, save at God's holy shrine. 



VII. 

''The truly great, oft, even in victory's hour. 
O'er their green laurel wreath some tears have shed. 
In memory of the foe, against whose power 
The bristling front of battle late they led -,* 
For the brave spirit wars not with the dead ! 
Grant, then, our prayer, by these examples fir'd — 
Grant it, by all thy hopes of heavenly aid — 
By thy late prayers before this cross respir'd — 
By Him, who on that Cross in agony expired !" 



* Alexander, at the death of Darius ; Caesar, at that of Pompey, &c. Oor 
Shakspeare has made that of Antony at the death of Bmttts the most familiar 
instance:— 

Antont— *' This was the noblest Roman of them all 1 
All the conspirators, save only he. 
Did what they did in envy of great Caesar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them ; 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Natm-e might stand up 
And say to all the world, ' This was a Man.' " 

Julius Casar. 
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VIII. 

He ceased : the conqueror, William, then replied — 
''Rise, holy men ! receive the boon you seek. 
With Harold's death the dark remembrance died. 
Of all the wrongs which he in life did wreak 
On me and mine ;* and if my words bespeak 
No grief, 'tis that we Norman warriors deem 
To grieve for such as him is worse than weak — 
Death is no evil to the brave, — ^the beam 
Of honour brightens all which else might awful seem ! 



IX. 

''And if for him I felt a touch of woe. 
If over Harold's corse I dropt a tear, 
Twould be that I had lost a noble foe, 
'Gainst whom I would have joy'd in swift career 



* " Fenonal resentment oonciirred ^ih ambition to stimulate Y^Iliam to the 
SnTaskm of England, when Harold, Tiolatuiff has oaXh, had aasomed tiie crown on 
the death of the OonfiBBBor; and the Nonnan gave his aggiessioii a personal 
character. Itwasthebreachoffidthandpeijiiryof Harold* that he called on his 
own ooontrymen and his foreign auxiliaries to punish; and in the day of ttie 
hatOe, this was one of the topics of his military address. Witii this plea of right 
he soothed the consciences, and with ttie promise of his liberality in the distiibii- 
tjon of tiie ptnnder of England, he excited the cupidity of 50,000 knights, to atfeenqit 
the ardnoQS expedition. He landed-^he fought— he eonqaered— and his lerHed 
eoiqpetitar perished in the bfttOe."— Shakov Tubmsb, page 58. 
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To spur with levell'd lance, or splintering spear, 
And nobly conquer, or in honour sink ! 
Let cowards gaze on Death with dastard fear. 
The dauntless warrior treads the dizzy brink, 
And smiles on all from which the rest of mortals shrink !" 



X. 

A stir of arms ran through the Norman host, 
A ringing sound of warriors clad in mail, 
A waving sea of plumes aloft were tost — 
As crested billows rise beneath the gale. 
And fling their foam athwart the welkin pale ! 
For much stern William's words they lov'd to hear ; 
And as he spoke their gathering brows did veil 
Their kindling glances, and each warrior near. 
Breath 'd thick thro* his set teeth and grasp*d his quivering spear. 



XI. 

At hand, an aged knight expiring lay. 
The death-film gathering o'er his glazing eye. 
Dabbled with gore his beard and tresses gray. 
His crushed limbs quivering quick in agony — 
Yet as he heard his cherished leader's cry. 
His eye gleamed wildly — was it from remorse ? 
No — ^his limbs writhing in his panoply — 
He hurl'd his shatter 'd spear, and cried ''to horse!" 
Then slowly sank to earth, a stern and stiffened corse. 
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XII. 

With " Benedicit^" the Monks depart. 
And long they search throughout the gory field. 
The Monarch who had won the nation's heart ; 
That regal front, — by death first taught to yield. 
Had ne'er before in battle been concealed ; 
But in such mangled heaps the warriors lay. 
Even to a mother's eyes were unrevealed 
Those features she had watched in childhood's play. 
Bent o'er in boyhood's sleep, and loved in manhood's day. 



XIII. 

Where a vast heap of warriors had been piled, 
Shewing that here the fiercest strife had been, 
The Monks beheld a form uncouth and wild, 
Whose gray locks scattered loose and maniac mien 
Seemed the grim Genius of the savage scene : 
Her bony arms were bloody, gaunt, and bare, 
And fast they plied their work the groups between. 
Twining her hand in each dead warrior's hau-. 
And turning to her torch the eyeball's sightless stare. 



XIV. 

Twas the sad Mother of the murder'd king,* 
Victorious Godwin's widow, lonely now ! 



* She had begged her loii's body of WflUam immediately after fh^ battle, and 
had been reftued by the atem victor* 

C 
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Reft of her son and husband 5— <:oi]ld the sting 
Of Sorrow leave its venom on her brow, 
• Or mild Repentance in her bosom glow — 
'Twoidd be even when she stands : — ^not so ! she feels 
All the fierce Saxon blood about her flow. 
Even in her desolate mood her heart she steels. 
And if she bends to Grod, — ^for vengeance 'tis she kneels. 



XV. 

Her restless glance and quick words muttered low. 
Her regal garb in wild disorder flung ^ 
Her hands that trembling o'er the corpses go. 
Then o'er her head in agony are wrung — 
Betray a spirit to its centre stung 
With the keen wrathful sense of injury 5 
Alas ! the darling son to whom she dung. 
His slaughter'd frame she seeks and cannot see. 
To rescue it from scorn and foul indignity. 



XVI. 

Scarce had they reached her side with soothing phrase. 
Intent to calm her heart and maddening brain — 
Ere, circled by a thousand torches' blaze. 
Appeared the Norman Conqueror and his train. 
Searching his friends unburied on the plain -, 
And scarce had William's image caught her eye. 
Ere, rearing her tall form above the slain. 
Like Pythoness in act to prophecy. 
Thus to the King she spake in accents harsh and high :^- 
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XYII. 

'' Ha ! is it thee, thou bloody Robber Chief ! 
Girt round with all thy savage^ murderous brood ? 
And hast thou sought me out to mock my grief. 
And brave a Saxon Mother in her mood — 
Robbed of her child by thee, thou Man of Blood } 
God's malison and mine on all thy race ! 
Thy hands in gore, thy soul in guilt imbrued, 
May'st thou grow old and wretched 5 be thy face 
Hated and feared by all ; defiled thy burial place ! 



XVIII. 

"I feel, I feel, my prayer hath been preferred, 
I mark, fierce Chieftain ! all thy black career -, 
In Heaven my vqws have all been registered. 
And Fate's prophetic voice peals in my ear — 
Yet are her tones not those I hoped to hear : 
Thou shalt be Conqueror, — ^thou shalt attain 
To Age and Wealth and Sovereignty, — ^but ne'er 
To Joy ! — for grief shall spring from all thy gain — 
Thy Conquest be thy curse, and Victory thy bane ! 



XIX. 

''Thou slay'st my child, — and thine shall slay thy peace. 
Plant discord in thy household and thy heart 3 
Thy sword hath caused full many a line to cease 
Of noble Saxons, — and thou shalt impart 
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Their lands to Norman Barons — ^thine the smart ; 
For they shall dip thy wings^ thou hird of pride ! 
Thy firiends shall all prove £aJse, — ^thy people start 
From their ahhorr*d allegiance -, — at thy side. 
Not even a Monk shall stand to tell when William died. 



'' Rejoice, ye slaughtered spirits of the just ! 
Rejoice, ye noble Saxons who remain ! 
The Robber who your chosen Monarch thrust 
From off his throne, and did your altars stain 
With blood of murder'd saints, — ^amid the slain 
Of an unnoticed skirmish meets his death : 
Vainly above a burning brow and brain 
Shall twine the cool green of his laurel wreath. 
Despair shall close his eyes and catch his dying breath." 



xxu 

With a grim smile of scorn the Conqueror stood. 
When first her tones malign assailed his ear -, 
Muttering to those who press'd to shed her blood — 
'^'Tis but a feeble woman, wild with fear. 
Do her no wrong," — but, as approaching near 
Her solemn curse he heard, with sudden guilt 
His swarthy cheek grew pale, his limbs appear 
To slip and quiver in the blood he*d spilt ; 
Then, rallying quick, he scowled and grasped his dagger's hilt. 
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XXII. 

Scarce was the motion needed by his band^ 
An hundred swords from out their scabbards sprung^ 
And wildly whirPd in many a brawny hand, 
A serried grove of spears aloft were swung. 
And, o'er her scornful brow suspended hung ; 
And now, full near was cast a fouler dye 
On William's crest, than ever Minstrel sung — 
When, lo ! a train so sad approached them nigh, 
Down dropp'd each threatening arm, grew dim each pitying eye. 



XXIII. 

A troop of weeping maidens, clad in white. 
Huddled like birds when falcons are abroad 
Stumble the corses o'er, in pale affright — 
Or, blind with grief, slip in the gory sod. 
Oh ! path unmeet by maiden to be trod ! 
What make these gentle dames in such a place ? 
And she, whose peerless form bent with a load 
Of grief, that veils but cannot hide each grace — 
What means her anxious gaze in each dead warrior's face ? 



XXIV. 

Twas beauteous Edith, Harold's ladie love. 
Come forth to seek the body of her Lord : 
The eyes of Monks and Mothers false may prove. 
Yet shall the mangled frame to her accord 
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Some trace to tell the features she adored ; 
For^ oh ! the glance of love is sharp and keen^ 
Nor can the shattering spear or piercing sword 
Conceal the brow whose every line hath been 
Graven on love*s inmost heart, in many a passionate scene. 



XXV. 

One brief glance showed her lover's murderers nigh. 
Yet did no terror shake her stedfast soul — 
Sorrow had made her fearless 5 in her eye 
And o'er her cheek no gleam of vengeance stole. 
Even Hate was not, — deep Sorrow claimed the whole ; 
What to her gentle breast could vengeance bring ? 
Could it win back her love from Death's controul ? 
" Sweet Harold is no more !"— this murmuring. 
With patient brow she turned to seek the slaughtered King. 



XXVI. 

Scarce with her maidens had she turn'd away 
Some score of steps, ere with a cry of woe. 
Dashing in phrenzied haste the rich array 
Of massy curls from off her beaming brow. 
She flung her pale form, like a wreath of snow, 
Down by the side of a dead Saxon Chief ! 
And now her lips to every blood-gout grow — 
Now upward looks she, with a shriek of grief. 
Then to the corpse she turns, still seeking some relief. 
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XXVII. 

Her eye had seen what none but love could see^ 
She felt what none but loving hearts can feel 5 
Tho* gashed her Harold*s frame, it cannot be 
So all de&ced by the destroying steel. 
But that to her the lineaments reveal 
Her Warrior's face and form, and brow of pride 
Death on that brow hath set his solemn seal : 
And is it thus she seeks his chilly side. 
Who clasped her late so close, his warm and blooming bride ? 



XXVIII. 

It was a fearful, yet a beauteous sight. 
That murder'd King, and lovely loving maid — 
Fearful the still frame of the murder*d Knight, 
Yea, fearful the pale form beside him laid. 
Yet beautiful the love she there displayed — 
Love which no Change, Decay, nor Death could sever; 
Her swan-white neck, in heavenly grace arrayed. 
Bends sadly o'er his corse, as tho' Time never 
Might her sweet form decay, or her from him dissever. 



XXIX. 

Soon as her agony of soul was o'er. 
With slow and stately motion she arose-— 
KneeFd with dasp'd hands her lover's corse before, 
And^ heaven- ward gazing, sjmke amid her foes^ 
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Who, with relenting hearts beheld her woes : — 
'' Here, on this spot an Abbey shall be built — 
Here shall the tear flow still, as now it flows. 
Upon the sod where Harold's blood was spilt, 
'TiU his dear Soul in Heaven be cleans'd firom every guilt." 



XXX. 

The friendly Monks bore off the royal corse. 
Fair Edith and her train passed weeping by. 
Each Norman sate, unhelmed, upon his horse. 
Low louting, half in knightly courtesy. 
And half to hide the moisture in his eye -, 
Even o*er the Conqueror's steel-bound swarthy cheek. 
One sullen tear-drop rolled reluctantly. 
And Harold's Mother bow'd with gesture meek. 
And tum'd with desolate heart her lonely home to seek. 



XXXI. 

The train pass'd by j — and centuries have passed 
Since then, — ^and all that train are dead and gone ! 
The Conqueror perish'd, — ^Edith slept at last, — 
Of that rich sculptured Abbey not a stone. 
Altar, or architrave, to fame is known — 
Its ruins perish 'd ! — but this simple page 
Of true love's history hath all out-grown -, 
And while such £uth shall gentle hearts engage. 
Fair Edith's name shall stand, beloved in every age. 
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THE FIRST OF MAY. 



•#•< 



I. 

Up, up, my heart ! and frame thy fairest lay — 
Awake ! awake ! from thy long sullen sleep -, 
Burst from those dreams of discontent away 
Which over thee their baleful influence keep. 
And in the hues of night thy fancies steep. 
Waken to song, my long-neglected lyre ! 
Let me again thy chords in rapture sweep. 
Till the shy Muse some melody inspire. 
May touch the simple heart ; — 'tis all that I require. 



II. 
Shalt thou refuse to breathe the song of praise. 
While universal Nature smiles around > 
While songsters numberless their Paeans raise, 
Shalt thou alone be sad and silent found. 
And torpid sit — the sepulchre of sound ? 
Forbid it, every generous impulse dear 
With which the MinstrePs heart doth most abound ; 
Forbid it, Love ! that guides the circling year. 
Breathes in the breeze^ and rolls through every radiant sphere. 
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III. 

See from the gloomy caverns of the earthy 
By Winter long enthrall'd^ Enchanter fell ! 
The flowers spring up like spirits^ issuing fi>rth. 
Radiant and pure^ at Spring's benignant spell^ 
And prank the mountain, mead, and mossy dell 5 
The soft rich green steals lovelier day by day 
Into the hues of Nature, and the swell 
Of woodland music bursts from every spray ; — 
Awake, awake, my hearty and join the general lay ! 



IV. 

One soul of pure delight all Nature fills^ 
Ten thousand voices peal one note of joy ; 
Hark ! to the gushing music of the rills. 
That doth with plaintive murmurings reply 
To th' amorous dove, that brooding sits on higk 
Among the clustering ivy's glossy leaves — 
Who not regardless of the melody 
Of the blythe stream, her sweet nest deftly weaves. 
And with her soothing song her tender grief relieves. 



V. 

And, lo ! upon yon green hill's gentle crest. 
Rich with all flowers in early spring-time bom. 
Where the first dewy beams of sun-light rest 
On the white doud of yonder blossomed thorn. 
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That breathes its sweetness to the breeze of mora- 
A troop of lambs for merry pastimes meet ; 
Dashing the cowslips' dew^ the sward they spnm^ 
Sudden they stop their nmnerons glancing £eet. 
Then wheel and hurry back with many a joomd bleat. 



VI. 

Oh ! why in such a gladsome scene as this. 
Where all is hope and love, and joy and truth. 
Hast thou, my heart ! no kindred sense of bliss. 
Such as was wont to thrill thy earlier youth ? 
Changed is that heart and all its dreams in sooth. 
Since its young days of feeling and of folly ! 
Time hath its fibres torn with cankering tooth. 
And now the venom hath it pierced so wholly 
That even its purest joy is almost melancholy. 



VII. 

And when I gaze upon the jocund Spring, 
With all her gorgeous gifts by grove and plain. 
My soul broods o'er what she can never bring 
Back to the sorrowing hearts on earth again ! 
I think of him who sleeps beneath the main. 
The dark blue waters of the inland sea. 
That laves the shining coasts of southern Spain, 
Where with one gentle maid his nurse to be. 
As kind a spirit fled as ever Death set free. 
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vm. 

Gently that spirit pass*d^ as child to sleep 
Upon its mother's bosom j^-o'er his brow 
As softly did the final shadows creep. 
As evening's twilight shades o'er Alpine snow : 
Oh, Brother ! if thy purer spirit now 
Beholds^ as I believe, my fond regret — 
By thy dear Shade — ^by this fraternal glow — 
May my last trust with thine on high be set : 
So shall we meet in Heaven, as ne'er on Earth we met.* 



IX. 

But thou recallest other friends than these^ 
And other tombs dost to our memory bring -, 
Thou who revivest fountains, fields, and trees, 
Can'st thou restore our boyhood's heart, O Spring ? 
Can'st thou youth's glories round our manhood fling. 
Reanimate each perish 'd dream of joy — 
Restore the music to the murmuring 
Of streams, and give the radiance to the eye 
That made earth ever green, and ever bright the sky ? 



* William K. lietch, A. M. died of cousamption on the 6th of Jiue, 1837, BCred 
91, while on hii pMftaffe to Italy in queat of health, and was buried in the sea off 
Malaga. 
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X. 

Nations grow old like men -, and graver carea 
In both usurp their boyhood's revelry. 
Where is the ''First of May " of other years ? 
The May-pole on the green where shall we see, 
Danc*d round by laughing lads and maidens free. 
While their gray sires kept time with foot and hand ? 
Alas ! for ** Merrie England's " ancient glee. 
On village green no more doth May-pole stand. 
For scarce a village green is left throughout the land. 



XI. 

Oh ! gazing on that well known beechen group. 
Whose breezy branches rocking sadly slow. 
Seem consciously to sigh, and sweep, and stoop. 
And welcome me again, as long ago -, 
Or stretch'd beside this murmuring fountain's flow. 
To mark the flowers along its margin hung. 
And seem each individual flower to know — 
Blue-bell and broom ! — oh ! can these flowers have sprung 
Full twenty times since those expired I loved when young. 



XII. 

Silent, mysterious principle of Life ! 
Active, though hid, — undying, though unseen, — 
Thou sole Immortal ! when shall cease the strife 
Which sixty varying centuries have seen 
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Tween thee and Death ? Ah ! why in every scene 
Doth thy fell foe the fidrest victuns seize^ 
Sweep from^the earth its pleasant rohe of green^ 
Silence the harmony of birds and bees. 
And blight young Beauty*s cheek with wasteful wan disease ? 



XIII. 

The lonely forest flowers of various dyes 
In pleasant groups, or standing Mr alone. 
Breathe out their peaceful spirits to the skies, — 
Across the waste their faded forms are strewn : 
Ah ! why should loveliness be thu^ overthrown. 
While rugged forms may never know decay ? 
The savage rocks wear an eternal frown. 
While blossoms, flowers, and foliage fade away. 
And Virtue briefly bloom while Vice remains for aye ? 



XIV. 

Forbear, my Muse. Is this thy promised hymn ? 
For partial ills cease fondly to repine ; 
Though much in mortal fate is dark and dim. 
Doubt not thou yet shalt know the whole design. 
All worthy of its Architect Divine. 
Meantime, hark to the blackbird pealing forth 
His deep-ton'd melody from yon tall pine. 
The voice of natural piety ! whose birth, 
Seraphically sweet, seems more of heaven than earth. 
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XV. 

And in the east, where earth and heaven are blending. 
With bright cloud-banners ushering his way, 
A gorgeous troop ! Lo ! the steep sky ascending. 
Bursts on the ravished sight the King of Day ! 
Ten thousand purple streams before him play. 
And pour profuse their light o*er sea and land; 
The glad earth rings with melody, — ^th* array 
Of flowers beams forth in many a beauteous band. 
And the small silver waved leap laughing o'er the strand. 



XVI. 

How gaily now shines forth th' enameird mead ! 
The grass blades gleam like troops of tiny spears ; 
The budded aspen quivers in the shade ; 
The dewy crocus, smiling through her tears. 
Glancing her golden locks in groups appears ; 
Along the margin of the murmuring stream. 
The daisy (day star of the earth !) uprears 
Her snowy bosom ; and with mbdest gleam 
Young lilies now awake to greet the morning beam. 



XVII. 

Oh ! what a world of wisdom may be drawn 
Even from the springing of a single flower ! 
By fountain side, on hill, and vale, and lawn. 
Thick as the motes that move in sunny shower^ 
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What thoughts on him doth Contemplation pour 
Who looks on Nature with the eye of love ! 
Still be it mine at morning's magic hour^ 
• And when soft evening dims the twilight grove^ 
These sacred thoughts to feel and all their influence prove. 



XVIII. 

High in the azure heavens now rides the sun^ 
The wakening breeze sweeps o'er the fresh'ning sea. 
The labourer hath his daily toil begun^ 
And whistles as he treads the Airrow'd lea : 
The city's nearing turrets now I see. 
There let me seek my lowly home again^ 
Nor grieve that it is lowly, since to me 
One hour of Nature's converse, one sweet strain. 
Is dearer far than all that wealth or power can gain. 
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VERSES, 
TO A SCOTTISH LADY, 

ON BEING ASKED TO WRITE SOMETHING IN HER ALBUM. 



I might swear ye were winsome and bonny^ 

I might vow ye were witty and braw -, 
That your e*en were the bluest of ony. 

And your brow was the hue o* the snaw — 
That your lips were as red as the rowan^ 

Hanging ripe in the wide sunny glen : 
But a* this he that sees you maun own^ 

And ilk ane that hears ye maun ken. 



IVe seen you look winsome and smiling, 

IVe seen you look — no pleas*d ava* — 
And your smile^ though it's sweet and beguiling, 

Yet your frown is the dearest of a* ! 
I've heard your voice sounding as saftly 

As the mavis at eve frae the thorn. 
But wi' rapture it sets me maist daft ay. 

To hear the dear notes o' your scorn ! 
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For^ oh ! there's a fire in ilk feature. 

There's the sool glancing sheen through your e'e -, 
There's a melody rings in your satire. 

That is dearer than kindness to me. 
Then, sweet lassie ! hewitch ilka ither, 

Wi' that kind glance that nane can withstan') 
But to me ilka time we forgather. 

Speak as keen, look as dour as ye can. 
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VERSES, 



WKOTTIIM OM TMg "^^ILS ©F VAI)8K@W 



Who hath not felt the magic spell. 
Which in our olden measures dwell, 

A music quaint and wild ? 
Who doth not feel his bosom bound- 
To tread some ancient battle ground. 

With cairns of chieftains pil*d ? 



Though centuries enshroud the tale. 
Who doth not weep to hear the wail 

Some gray-hair'd minstrel sings ? 
For grief is an undying flower. 
Which, watered by each passing shower 

Of feeling, — ^freshly springs ! 



Even I, whose visions all are gone, 
W^hose dreams of fame with youth have flown. 
Feel o'er my swelling breast — . 
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Amid these scenes^ beneath these skies, 
Throbbings of other times arise 
I deemed were all at rest. 



Dark rolls the fatal Yarrow's stream. 
Beneath the moon's inconstant beam -, 

And in her fitful tone. 
She seems to mingle with the blast 
A lover's wail of ages past — 

A song of sorrows gone ! — * 



In yonder shadowy spectral keep 
That stands upon the mountain steep. 

Like an old warrior's ghost ! — 
Fair Mary Scott has held her bower •, 
And yonder faded like a " flower," — 

Her slaughter'd lover lost. 



The Douglas burn, behind yon height 
That rises, kiss'd by the moon-light. 

So bright and fair to see — 
Beheld the scene, so often told 
By wandering minstrel frail and old. 

The Douglas Tragedie ! 



* Tlie sorrows of Mary Scott, " the Flower of Yarrow,*' arc the theme of manj 
•f our most exquisite ballads. 
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St. Mary's Lake/ in dream-like peace 
Wrapt in the shadowed hills' embrace. 

Lies silent, still and lone ; 
Scotland has not another scene 
So bright, so fair, so wild I ween 

As now I gaze upon. 



* This beautiful sheet of water lies embosomed among: the lofty hiUs tn the 
western extremity of Selkirkshire. There is not, perhaps, a more interesting scene 
in all Scotland— whether vdth respect to its natural beauty, or the romantic charac- 
ter which history and poetry have bestowed upon it. Here, in the olden time, 
dwelt, in their almost inaccessible strong-holds, some of the chiefs of those Border 
Troopers, who maintained themselves in a kind of rugged regal state, with a score 
or two of good lances, or men at arms. Situated at the extreme verge of that part 
of the border which was almost continually in a hostile state with the English bor- 
ders, they could rarely be caught by those whom they had robbed; for it would 
have been almost impracticable for any thing less than an army to follow a Scott or 
a Cockbnm to his *' keep," through the thieves of the Ettrick and Liddell waters. 
Sometimes, however, in spite of danger and death, some courageous little band 
of English have threaded the dark hills and moors between the Eden and the 
Yarrow : and besides the traditions which still form the burden of many a quaint 
old ballad—many an unrecorded gallant action has hallowed, with a wild interest, 
the now peaceful and pastoral hills of St. Mary's. Follow the course of any of the 
mountain torrents which discharge their waters into St. Mary's Lake, or the 
Yanrow which issues from it — 

*' Feeding it as a mother, who doth make 
A fair and froward infant her own care. 
Kissing its cries away as those awake." 
and within an hour or two's walk, you will find yourself seated among the moss- 
covered and time-stained relics of a once proud and powerful border chieftain's 
tower. There is indeed a strange interest in reading or remembering an ancient 
record of human passion, powerful but quickly passing away, while seated among 
the ruins of the scene where it befel. 

But the romance that clothes every hill, and valley, and stream in this classic 
country, has not been alone bestowed on it by dark events of deadly struggles, or 
hapless lovers. Though the hardy moss-troopers, sweeping, with out-stretched 
lances, across the vallies where the sheep now repose peacefully, were indeed the 
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'Tis haUow'd by the mighty dead. 
By dark events of ages fled. 

By beauty, grief and song ! 
And living genius in its power. 
The mightiest of the present hour 

Has trod these wilds among ! 



most frequent pasaengere among these wild districts, yet trains of a more gay and 
gentle diaracter have also enlivened the savage solitade. At one time these hill 
sides were covered with a thick forest, where the roe-buck found a pleasant shelter, 
and the mighty " belling" of the red deer came down the autumnal blast. Itie hill 
fox, the ptarmigan, and tlie black cock of the woods found here dwellings fitted for 
tiieir various habits, and the eagle held, for ages, his inaccessible throne among the 
difb. Hittier, tfaeiefore, the old warrior-monarchs of Scotland came, iu thetar wild 
barbaric spleudour, to a spot fitted for their rugged and active natures. The gray 
rocks acound have re-edioed to their jovial cries, and the green wood rung to the 
Matter of liieir courser's hoofs. Here too, in later times, the stately hunting train 
of Queen Bfary has trooped through the glades of the forest, witti their lovely mis* 
tress at their head. Ah i who could deem, to gaze upon that vision of beauty and 
of grace, carolUng as gaily as the birds among the green boughs around her* and 
witii a hundred brave gentlemen by her side, who would shed their best blood far 
her sake — ^who could deem that a few years would see that rightful queen, that 
lovely lady, in a lonely prison— on a bloody scaffold I 

Amid these retreats, also, the Ck>venanters have often found refuge from their 
oppressors. To the most inaccessible parts of these mountains they retired, with 
their swords and tiieir Bibles, to snatch a fearful interval of peace from the barba- 
rous persecution of th&r tyrants. Here they met in doubt and in secrecy, swearing 
to preserve among these rocks all that was now left them— their liberty — and not 
unfrequentiy sealing with their blood the vow which they had taken. And have 
they not won from their children the undying gratitude which all men must feel to 
those who have preserved them that noblest of all rights— the free right of thought ? 

So much has ancient times done to render the neighbourhood of St. Mary's 
Lake dear to the lover of antiquity, poetry, and liberty. Yet would she have been 
fieonous witiiout any of these things. Fame does not alone belong to tiie iUustTious 
dead. The lUustrious living can also hallow to the minds of men those spots which 
their genius delights to honour. like those places visited by the Saints of the 
Catiiolic Cburdi, whatever tiiey touch becomes holy ground. And over what scene 
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The clanging hoof^ the wild deer's tread^ 
The deadly strife^ the carnage red^ 

The stately hunting train — 
Gay glittering through the greenwood trees^ 
Have pass'd like murmurs of the seas — 

Or hut in song remain. 



has more of fhis diyine afBatos been breathed, than that of St. Mary's Lake? Sir 
Walter Scott has spoken of it as one who felt all the intense beaaty and sacred love- 
liness -whidi belong to its sky-seeking hiDs, its peaceAil shores, and placid bosom. 
Wordsworth too, the Plato of the Lakes, has felt it, as witness his beautiful lines :— 

*«The swan on sweet St. Mary's Lake 
Floats doable— swan and shadow !" 

" And Mary's Lake, through all her depths, 
Is visibly delighted; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted." 
Wilson also has allowed his splendid imagination to luxuriate in his recollections of 
St. Mary*s, and pours forth all the dazzling grandeur erf his diction in his description 
of it. Many others there are, doubtless, who have been smitten with admiration of 
of its perfect loveliness ; but let us mention its last— perhaps its greatest daim to 
interest. Mr. James Kogg, the Ettzick Shepherd, dwdt nearly aU his life near its 
shores. The Yarrow flows from St. Mary's Lake ; and on the banks of the Yarrow, 
while she is yet young in her course, stands the little white- washed cottage where 
the " Shepherd Bard" spent the last years of his life. Had the murmur of the 
Yarrow no intelligible voice to him as it streamed past his door ? Did he not hear 
the music of these old hymns which record the dark events that have befiaUen in 
her valley ? Did she not bear the music of many of his own sweet lyrics in her 
tone ? Aye 1 and he knew that his memory would be sacred while the green hills 
look down on St. Mary's Lake j and that his little cottage hinne, on the banks of 
the salmon-haunted Yarrow, will be the pUgrim-shrine of genius, so long as genius 
Shan inhabit Scotland. I shall never again see the cheerful £bu» of Scotia's darling 
bard— I shall never again hear the voice of "the old man eloquent"— I shall never 
again be happy by his side^ among the social core, or by the banks of the Yarrow, 
or high up among his own native mountains ; but while my heart shall beat with 
human emotion, it shall be with gratitude and pride that I have been allowed to 
walk by the side and to clasp the hand of the dearest poet of my boyhood. 
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Where trooper shot across the steep 
With lance out-stretch 'd, — the silent sheep 

In starry clusters lie ! 
Gone are the glittering princely throng 
Mourn'd only by that funeral song, — 

The plaintive plover's cry. 



Yet is not Yarrow's glory veil'd. 
For he whom nature's self hath hail'd 

Her darling Shepherd bard ! — 
Has twin'd his name in deathless green 
With Mary Scott and Scotland's Queen, 

In strains o'er Scotia heard. 



May Heaven its choicest blessings pour 
Upon his little cottage bower 

White rising o'er the stream ! 
And while the Yarrow seeks the main. 
His memory and his song remain 

Bright as the noon-day beam ! 
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THE CITY CHURCH-YARD. 



Hie fbOowing imperfect Poem was written many years ago, to illoitrate to a 
friend the influence which merely casual and extonal otjectB have in colouitng our 
ojiinions respecting sul^ects of the last importance, and which ought, at least, to be 
beyond the reach of such influence. Although, in this respect, a fsilure—as a 
memento of past years to the friend alluded to, and as a record of one among many 
pleasant melancholy hoars spent in the Grey Itiar's CSiurch Yard, Edinbuxght I 
hope I shall be forgiren fcnr giving it a place here. 



^i^^0*^^^t^^^t^^^^^^^*^^*0^^^^m0^0^0i^t^0^0^^^^^^^0^^^^^0^0^^0t^^0t0^0^0^ 



A single solitary man 

Among the city graves ! 
Where, group*d together, peaceful lie 
The dust of old nobility. 

And the ashes of their slaves — 
So still, they seem to Fancy's eye 

A sea of silent waves ! 



An ancient church, with all its towers 

And pinnacles, whose gloomy splendour 
Before the gazer darkly lowers, 

In calm and cloudy grandeur. 
Beauty and rank, and men whose names 
Recall the time of torture, flames. 

And Martyr's persecution. 
Blended in death, do peaceful lie 
Like children of one family — 

In strange but sweet confusion* 

F 
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For surely it is beautiful 
That those estranged in life^ 

Unfidthfiil friends or enemies^ 
In death should cease their strife. 

And mingle, 'neath the fiineral pall. 

Their hate and fiercer passions all. 



Amid a scene like this he stood 

A melancholy man ! 
Though youthful passions in his blood 
Ran riot, oft unblest and rude. 
Yet sober thought in solemn mood 

Amid his musings ran. 
He stood beside the murderer's grave. 

Where the gray and wrinkled stone. 
Told of a tale too dark to hear. 
Imaged a scene almost too drear 

For man to gaze upon. 



Three sisters &ir and beautiful 

Stood on a pedestal — 
Their murder'd £Either lay beneath 3 
Peaceful he lay, with sculptur'd wreath. 

And carved with hollow skuU, 
While letters quaint, on the mouldering wall. 
The dark and fearful tale recall: 
How they for love of sordid gold. 

And man's unblest embrace. 
Had slain the old man in his sleep! 
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And then the fidthful nuurble told 
How justice met them fiioe to &oe. 

With vengeance swift and deep; 

For, on the fittal gallows tree^ 

Died in their youth, these sisters three. 

And how the mob sent forth a yell. 
Even in their dying hour — 

A sound like a welcoming to hell. 

Of demons dark and terrible 3 
Such was the nameless power 

Of the fierce, deep, and vengeful cry. 

That cheer'd them to eternity ! 



Another tomb ! — a new-fill'd grave. 
And pure as the May moon-light, — 

The marble rises o'er the bed 

Where sleeps the sleep of endless night 

A young and pure and lovely maid. 
Who never had known remorse or crime, 
A perished flower in the young spring-time ! 



But who can tell the nameless throng. 

Of high and low degree. 
That slept these church-yard mounds among, | 

Still as a waveless sea ! 
Amid this scene, where noisy Folly 

Ne'er stood with step profane, 
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But calm and sombre Melancholy 

For ever holds her reign^ 
Stalk'd the sad^ solitary man^ 
And thus his moody musings ran :• 



" Oh ! surely virtue is a name^ 

And beauty is a dream — 
And hate and love, and bliss and woe^ 

But bubbles on life*s stream^ 
Before whose wild impetuous flow 

These transient air-bells burst and die^ 
While still the stream doth sweep on to Eternity. 
The meanest reptile that around 
This dank and loamy charnel-ground 

Doth crawly in the splashing rain, 
Howe'er in life our race beneath, 
Seemeth to equal us in death. 

Oh ! then, how false and vain. 
To pride ourselves on the fleshly form 
That rotteth as &st as the slimy worm 3 

Or to speak of the spirit that never can die. 
That the toad may not possess — 

For, see ! together the reptiles lie 
In kindred rottenness ! 
Then why should we precedence claim 
O'er that which moulders in death the same ? 



*' The intellectual ray less bright. 
Less pure, and clear, and strong. 
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Ha4;h been poured by the Father of mental light 

Upon the reptile throng ; 
Yet still though dim to the human sense^ 
Tis a ray of the same intelligence ! 



"Around each vaulted mouldering wall. 

How many names have faded away ! 
If grief could die, her Ameral 
Should be chaunted beneath oblivion's pall. 

Amid these tomb-stones gray. 
Where the dead and the mourners* words of woe, 

A sister's or husband's lines of love. 
That told who slept in peace below, 
Untraced, unknown, are mouldering slow. 

And the rank grass waving above — 
What is the history of the world ? 

"The Epitaph of ages past ! 
Each page is but a church-yard stone. 
That telleth of kingdoms, one by one. 

In the shadows of death o'ercast ; 
Their pride and power, and victories all. 
Shrunk to a scarce remember'd scrawl." 



The stranger cast him on the ground. 
And he prayed for speedy death 5 

For when he gazed on each heaving mound. 
And knew these mounds beneath. 

The beautiful of ages gone 

Were mouldering slowly, bone by bone. 
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He felt like one whose heart would bursty 
With a love which he long had fondly nursed. 

For those who held him in scorn 3 
And he cast him down upon the ground. 

Like one of hope forlorn — 
Without one ray of hope, or joy. 

His heart was fill'd with gloomy thoughts. 
And he cast him down to die ! 



Ah me ! how full of fresh delights 

Is the young and leafy spring. 
Like a thought of the soul the flowers arise 

In the dewy evening 5 
To bathe their spirits, serene and bright. 
In the sacred stream of the evening light ! 

When the thrush upon the loftiest tree. 
Among the bursting buds. 

Carves out his curious melody. 
That echoes around the woods — 

Till the robin upon the castle wall. 

Responds in strain most musical ! 



And, oh ! the impulses young spring 
Doth to the heart of the mourner bring ; 

It telleth him of the God on high. 
Of light, and life, and joy ! 
It showeth the sin of the sophistry 

Which the Atheist doth employ ; 
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And who that impulse strong would give^ 

That Gometh he knows not how — 
For all that man has ever writ 

To prove that God is true^ 
Doth he not feel it in the power. 
The eloquence of the evening hour ? 

And so it was with him whose soul 

Was writhing in despair ; 
A vision of hliss came o*er his heart. 

And breathed its influence there — 
As the firagrance which the hawthorn sheds 

Upon the midnight air ! 



Beneath an arch, which curiously 

The builder had cut in stone, 
(It hath stood there for a century 

Yet none of its beauty is gone) — 
A troop of blooming boys appear. 

Slow stepping, one by one ! 
How strange to see these boys come forth 

That ancient arch beneath — 
And to mark their faces of light and mirth. 

Amid the haunts of death — 
And to note their quick and joyous tread 
O'er the dull remains of the sluggish dead ; 
While the hand of a child the bone uprears. 
Which hath lain in the grave three hundred years- 

And his face grows pale at the hollow skull 
Whose eyes for centuries have gone 3 

Yet were they once as beautiful 
As those that gaze on the sightless bone ! 
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Three hundred children^ beautiful^ 

Were in that lovely train ; 
Oh ! joy to see their gladsome smiles^ 

As they never should know of pain^ 
It seem'd as if happiness and love 

Were dwelling on earth again. 
The sun burst out from a sudden cloudy 

And a flood of golden light 
Played all along the lengthened crowd 

Of that troop of children bright. 
The glory lit each youthful face. 

Most beautiful to see } 
Bright was their hair, their eyes were bright. 

Their steps were light and free — 
Oh ! surely they were cherubim 

From the heavenly countrie ! 



The solitary man arose 

From the grave-mound where he lay j 
He felt the beauty of the sight. 

Yet he wist not what to say. 
The gloom departed from his soul. 

Which death had shadowed there — 
And he felt the hope that never dies, 

Hope — stronger than despair. 
Breathe on his heart like a melody 

From an angel's dulcimer ! 
With humbled head and solemn mien. 

He followed the steps of that lovely train. ' 
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TO A YOUNG LADY. 



I. 

I marked thee mingliiig in the dahee^ 
I saw thee at the festive board -, 
Thy graceful mien^ thy gleeM glance^ 
By me^ by all around adored^ 
Seemed forth to scatter o'er the scene 
A harmonizing light serene — 
A radiant atmosphere of bliss. 
Whose influence was happiness ! 



II. 
Joyous thou wert, and bright and gay,— 
The star-light of thine eyes was glancing 
0*er all t^t sought their witching ray 5 
And the strong spell, the soul entrancing. 
Kept all around thee in a dream 
Of Joy— «that bom of that rich beam. 
Divested all our hearts of care. 
And bade us find Elysium there. 

G 
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III. 
Yet^ Lady^ in a scene like this^ 
Though sweetly thou art formed to shine ; 
Though thou can*st shed serenest bliss 
0*er crowds that love those eyes of thine — 
Forgive me^ if I swear I love 
Far better yet to see thee move 
In the small circle^ where thou*rt seen 
The sole^ confest, presiding Queen. 



IV. 

Thy nature, open and sincere. 

Can never stoop to mean deceit — 

'Tis bright as Heaven^ — as star-light clear. 

Nor brighter than 'tis soft and sweet -, 

Unfit to join in follies loud. 

With giddy fashion's heartless crowd. 

Where slander treads the groups between. 

And insincerity is Queen. 



v. 
Amid the lakes and budding woods. 
Or by the river's rushing stream. 
Where to the wave the stock-dove broods. 
Or where the genial summer beam 
Glows softly on the ocean's bed; 
There should thy maiden footsteps tread. 
There thou might'st find, by shore or sea. 
The scene around sincere as thee. 
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SONG. 



** Yon starry vault ofstainlest bhie" 



I. 
Yon starry vault of stainless blue^ 
How softly steals the moon-light through -, 
How sweet o'er flow' rets, gemm'd with dew. 

Her sUver showers are streaming : 
But softer far, and sweeter yet. 
Thy glances from thine eyes of jet — 
Twin stars that seem in Heaven set. 

With love and beauty beaming. 



II. 

There's not a sound comes down the glen. 
Save the wild stream that o'er the linn 
Springs down in foam and dreamy din. 

To bathe the heather blossom -, 
The weary world is all at rest. 
Now let me clasp thee to my breast — 
Thus, thus ! with all I seek possest. 

My world is on thy bosom ! 
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III. 
Away ! the love to sin allied. 
Of gold and gems and manors wide ; 
Ambition's paltiy dreams of pride. 

And schemes of guilty pleasure. 
Thine eyes, my love, my gems shall he. 
Thy breast my lordship, fair and free , 
Thy heart which throbs alone for me. 

Shall be my only treasure. 
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STANZAS, 

on being Vttfappotntetir in a projecttli iovacmg. 



Ye sonny lands beyond the sea^ 
Where first the human footstep trod -, 
Beside whose rivers^ mshing free. 
Primeval patriarchs talked with Grod ! 
Where first the morning light abroad 
Gushed from its fountains in the sky. 
And fresh o*er young creation glowed 5 
Lands where a thousand ruins lie. 
Are then my hopes m vain to see ye ere I die ? 



Lands where young Poesy was bom. 
Whence Science and Religion sprang, — 
Where Angels usher'd in the mom. 
And seraph-toned Isaiah sang i 
Where, 'mid the Assyrian's trumpet clang, 
Ezekiel showed his signs of woe. 
And DanieFs solemn summons rang, — 
Where Jeremiah uttered slow 
Those tear-like tones that seem a breaking heart to show. 
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Cities ! which royal Belus built. 
And fierce Sardanapalus fired } 
Within whose palaces of guilt 
Belshazzar and his lords expired ! 
Seas ! in whose coral caves retired. 
Gems scatter light serenest round ^ 
Plains ! where the Patriarchs have respired. 
Where virgins sleep with zones unbound, 
All soft and bright as dew on Herman's holy ground 



Land of my soul ! mysterious land ! 
Thou sacred, solemn land of Eld ! 
Where th' Almighty's bared right hand 
Most visibly hath been beheld : 
Witness the haughty cities felled. 
Even in the noon-day of their pride -, 
Deep in the sandy deserts quelled. 
That stretch by lone Euphrates* side. 
Whose waves o*er temples roll, once imaged in his tide.^ 



* " If erer there was a city that seemed to bid defiance to any predictions of its 
fidl, tliat dty was Babylon. It was for a long time the most famoos dty in the whole 
world J its walls, which were redconed among the wonders of the world, appeared 
rather like the bulwarks of nature, than the workmanship of man. The temple of 
Behis, half-a-mile in drcomference, and a ftirlong in height— the hanging gardens, 
which pHed in soccessiTe terraces, towered as high as the wallEh-the embankments which 
restrained the Buphrates— the hundred brazen gates-~and the adjoining artificial lake— 
aU displayed many of the mightiest works of mortals, concentrated in a single spot. 
Yet while in the plenitude of its power, and according to the most accurate chzouologers, 
160 years before the foot of an enemy had entered it, the voice of prophecy pronounced 
the doom of the mighty and unoonquered Babylon. At a time when nothing but mag- 
nificence was around Babylon the great, fallen Babylon was delineated exactly as every 
traveOer now describes its ruins."— Kkitb's Evioincis of Fbophict. 
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Dear Lands of Beauty and Romance ! 
Where the yonng virgin's flushing cheek. 
Her kindling Up and lightning glance, 
Of Eastern suns and passions speak -, 
Whom the swart warrior doth seek 
The Tigris* margin green along. 
And pours upon her bosom sleek 
Ferdosi's verse, or Hafiz' song 5 
Oh ! shall I never tread your sacred groves among ? 

Oh ! mounted on an Arab steed. 
With rifle raised and loosened rein. 
To stop the flying panther's speed. 
Upon Arabia's pathless plain ! 
Or there to meet some warrior Cain, 
Driven from his desert tribe to flee ; 
His furious onset to sustain. 
Or friendly grasp to fed, and see 
His rugged bosom touched by sweet humanity ! 

Isaiah's page before me placed. 
To sit, and set my heart to school. 
To gaze on Babylonia's waste, 
WhWants held terrific rule, 
To rouse the bittern from the pool. 
As seers foretold in i^s gone ;* 
To see th* Euphrates' waters cool. 
Gleam ruddy in the setting sun : 
These were my spirit's dreams — ^these dreams, alas ! are done. 



* "I iriU also make it (Babylon) a poaicwtan to the bittem, and pools ot 
water.*'— IsAiAB. 
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Oh ! only ye who long have cheriBhed 
Some darUng passion of the heart. 
And have beheld that passion perished, — 
Or into dark despair depart; 
To ye alone can I impart. 
For ye alone can fitly feel 
The snllen pang, the sick'ning smart. 
Like the dull stab of blnnted steel, — 
I feel, and feel the more that I must it conceal. 



Thou streaming star of dewy mom ! 
That risest o*er the cliffs afar. 
How do I love thee ! — ^thou wert bom 
In those bright clunes of love and war 
Of which I sing ; — ^beloved star ! 
Often above the mountain's brow. 
In rosy light thy rojral car 
^ Shall on my vigils rise, and thou 
Shalt light me to my couch from dearest dreams, as now. 
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TO A SNOWDROP. 



I. 

Prophetic Spirit of the Spring ! 

With thy sweet mien and mantie white^ 

From the dark soil awakening. 

Like a young seraph clad in light, 

< 

Slow stealing through the gloom of night : 
Or^ like a, thought of purest gladness. 
White winged and with a cloud-like flight. 
Breaking across the hrow of madness. 
Most beautiful thou art — ^yet full of pleasing sadness. 

II. 
Whence comest thou? What fairies wove 
In radiant halls that robe of thine ? 
Where didst thou learn that look of love 
That deeply thriUs this heart of mine. 
Downcast, and only not divine ? 
And why at this bleak winter season. 
In summer robes thou lev'st to shine, 
(If to dear Nature *tis no treason) 
Sweet floweret of the snow ! I fain would ask H^ reason ? 

H 
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III. 

Why, whilst all other flowers are sleeping. 
Dost thou on earth alone awake ? 
Behind the snow-clod softly creeping. 
In open glade or sheltered brake. 
How darest thou the caves forsake 
Where through the storm-months thou hast slumbered ? 
And how thy pathway dost thou make 
Through fearful toils and foes unnumbered. 
By frost and snow and sleety and bitter winds encumbered ? 

IV. 

The first, the first sweet flower oi spring, 
The herald of the opening year ! 
Oh ! how thy praises shall I sing. 
By all so loved — ^to.me most dear ? 
For thy sofjt mien and bosom clear 
Wake in my heart young hopes of pleasure ; 
The coming hours of spring shall rear. 
Of love and joy and thoughtful leisure. 
And Nature*8 charms unrolled before me without measure. 

* 

V. 

Whilst I gitz« on thee I behold. 
As in a dream, the spring-tide flowers. 
With all their fragnmt charms unroll' d. 
Filling with beauty all the bowers 
Where fancy spends her sunny hours -, 
All the rich garniture of spring. 
The perfume following April showers. 
The songs around the grove that ring. 
And the deep 9ea tliat doth his sonorous anthem sing. 
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VI. 

Lo ! trooping in tby train I see, 
0*er meadows green and sunny hills^ 
With gleesome faces following thee^ 
Young groups of laughing daffodils^ 
That dance beside the jocund rills ^ 
And the bright crocus sweetly shining 
Through the soft tear her eye that fills^ 
The cowslip 'neath the thorn reclining^ 
And the yoting primrose^ pale^ as she for love were pining. 

VII. 

There is the fragrant hawthorn blossom. 
The purple hj^acinth is there ; 
The lily bares her snowy bosom. 
The living joy to feel and share. 
That like a spirit fills the air ^ 
The pansy and shy violet. 
The cuckoo-flower, and kingcup fair. 
And celandine are at thy feet. 
And drooping heather-bells shed round their odours sweet. 

VIII. 

The wild rose wanders from the brake. 
The daisy quits the mountain side. 
The queen-like lilies leave the lake. 
And corallines the heaving tide. 
And in thy train, sweet floweret ! glide 5 
Whilst, as they gaily troop along. 
Rich music floats on every side, 
Four*d from the warblers sweet that throng 
From every vernal wood to swell the choral song. 
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N 

IX. 



Emblem of confidence and hope^ 
And sacred sweet humility ! 
Well do thy tender petals cope 
With the wild winds that visit thee ; 
A lesson dost thou teach to me^ 
To trust in him who reigns above -, 
The God of man and flower and tree^ 
Who in his simplest works doth prove ' 
His wisdom and his might— his tenderness and love t 
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to AN OLD COIN OF JULIUS CMSJlR. 



I. 

Though faded are thy beauties^ dark and dim^ 
By influence of Time, corroding slow. 
Still ihou dost bear an imi^e clear of him 
Who shook the world two thousand years ago ! 
The blasted glories of the CiESAR's brow. 
The laurels which are withered now and gone. 
In living grandeur here before me glow. 
As 'twere but yesterday the prize he*d won 
From Tully's words of fire — ^from Strabo's warlike son ! 

II. 
Where are the centuries since then have sped 
Into the darkness of the past — away ? 
Where are the twice ten thousand victories ? — ^fled. 
Or but remember*d in the MinstreFs lay ; 
Gone like the summer clouds of yesterday ! 
Ah ! could not manhood's might and thoughts of flame 
Preserve the heroes from the dull decay 
Which mingles deeds of worth with deeds of shame. 
And jrield them what they eam'd— the warrior's deathless name? 
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III. 
Ah ! no — ^the Hero*s memory shall depart^ 
The Patriot*s worthy and many a Minstrel's song, 
Whilst thoa, base Cknn ! art still what then thou wert^ 
When Cesar's car and his triumphal throng. 
Flashed the broad streets of regal Rome along ! 
While many a pennon bright and streamer gay 
Floated the pillar*d palaces among. 
And fair Italians sun shot down his ray^ 
And noble Romans cheer'd the Conqueror on his way. 

IV. 

Since from the Roman artist's cunning mould 
The Cesar's features were on thee impressed. 
With laurel'd forehead, stem and high and cold> 
Say, where has been thy hidden place of rest ? 
Thou hast not always borne that haughty crests 
Where first was coin'd thy dark unfashion*d ore ? 
Thou hast not seen the mistress of the west 
Fall — ^nor the rough Prsetorians shed the gore 
Which dyed the Tiber's stream from palac'd shore to shore. 

V. 

Was it upon old Albion's well^fdv^ht plain. 
By some fierce Roman soldier in the haste 
Of doming confiict— by the deep blue main^ 
Like a bride's girdle^ all around her plac'd^ 
That thou wert lost ? Or in the savage waste. 
That spreads o'er Scandinavia's rugged rock ? 
Or dropp'd thou from some warrior's belt unlac'd 
Upon the plains of pleasant Languedoc, 
Amid the rushing charge^ or sanguinary shock ? 
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VI. 

Haply with rites religious thou wert placed 
*Neath the foundation stone of some proud shrine^ 
(Whose very memory Time hath now effac*d !) 
By Trajan's hand^ or pious Antonine^ 
Or others of that hrief hut glorious line. 
Ah ! since ev*n Virtue cannot aye remain^ 
Virtue ! which o*er all human things doth shine 
Pre-eminent, and pure without a stain. 
How worthless are our cares, how fleeting, false and vain ! 

VII. 

Is there, old Coin ! that, gazing upon thee, 
Rememhering thy creation — and the things — 
The hope — ^the dark despair — ^the gloom — ^the glee— 
The unrecorded Warriors, Poets, Kings, 
Who since have passed on Time's impetuous wings ! 
Is there e'en one would struggle for a name. 
Or strive to reach the soul's deep-hidden springs } 
''Ah, no ! " methinks I hear him sad exclaim, 
" How brief the world's applause ! how vain the thirst of fame !** 



VIII. 

Uninjur'd image of the mighty dead ! 
Enduring record of the solemn past ! 
I thank thee, that my feelings thou hast led 
Out from their fountain 5 that thou gently hast 
A cloud of thought around my spirit cast — 
Would that such solemn thought its power could hold. 
Still deepening in its influence till the last. 
Upon a heart not cast in vulgar mould. 
But penn'd by passions strong, in Evil's ample fold. 
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ST. MARYS LAKE, 



St. Mary*8 Lake ! St. Mary's Lake ! 

Thy vision*d form comes o'er me. 
As calm, as peaceful, and as pure. 

As "when I stood before thee. 
I see thee as I saw thee first. 

That holy Summer ev'n. 
When thy fair face reflected back 

The cloudless smile of Heaven \ 



Grey Borehope,* gazing on thee stood. 

His shadows o*er thee placing. 
As if it were an aged sire. 

His daughter fair embracing ! 
And all his mountain kindred reared 

Their foreheads, high and hoary, 
Wearing, amid that Summer sky, 

A venerable glory. 



* A fine " (dd poetic moantaln/* which overhangs St. Mary*s Lake. 
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The water fowl upon thee slept. 

The miirmur of the fountain. 
Came, mingled with the curlew's song 

Adown the heathy mountain : 
And round the ruin*d chapel walls. 

There hreath'd a whisper holy. 
That seemed to colisecrate the scene 

To thoughtfol melancholy ! 



Ah ! might I have in thee temain'd. 

My harmless fancies wreathing ; 
Or still could feel upon my heart. 

Thy heavenly influence breathing. 
How ipany bright and virtaous deeds. 

By hope so fondly cherished. 
Had realised my dreams in thee. 

Which in those dreams have perish'd ! 



It was the Sabbath of the soul. 

And in that mountain temple 
The heart gush*d o*er with holy love. 

But was not taught to tremble ! 
For there was felt the kindred mind 

To all created given — 
The pure, undying soul di£fus*d 

Through £dl the works of Heaven. 
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The broom into St. Maiy^s Lake 

Hangs down her golden blossom ; 
Like maiden fair — ^to lave her hair^ 

Bright streaming from her bosom ! 
And many a bonny May there dwells 

Old Scotland*s vallies thorough ; 
But can they with the " Flower" * compare 

Upon the banks of Yarrow ! 



Fair Lake ! I ne*er agaiii may see 

Thy sunny bosom glowing -, 
Nor e*er beneath her hills of heathy 

Behold the Yarrow flowing 5 
But when my spirit freed shall be^ 

If I on earth must tarry — 
I'll seek the lofty hills that crown 

Thy lovely shores — St. Mary ! 



* Mart Scott, tbt ** Flowier of Yarrov," fleanoA in Ancient Song for her beauty, and 
for wbat, alas I too many beauttfol women have been finmoas for— her sorrows. 
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FRAGMENT, 



mm^ ^c^ ^iFO?aG^a§i}i]i© s©i^K]S)as^^^a^[i^ tj^ilSc 



*' The eagle-hearts of an fhe North 
Have left their stormy strand ; 

The warriors of the world are forth 
To choose another land." 

MOTHiaWBLL. 



Where a tall ocean cavern^ vast and hoar^ 
Pierces the cliffs of Scandinavia's shore^ 
The warriors of the North are feasting high — 
The sand their couch — the rock their canopy : 
A thousand torches cast a lurid glare 
O'er each stem champion's cheek and bosom bare^ 
And shew the seams of gashes deep and grim^ 
Which plough the surface of each brawny limb. 
The scatter' d arms of steel, that burnish' d bright. 
Are strew'd around, reflect the ruddy light ; 
While high above the curling smoke ascends. 
And o'er the savage scene in sable columns bends. 
The mirth was loud, the red wine circling fast. 
And fierce delight each bosom's only guest -, 
When up rose Eric, man of blood and crime. 
Who many a life had spilt, in many a clime. 
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Threescore revolving years had left his frame 
Untouch' d^ and faiVd his tiger soul to tame ; 
For o*er that soul the Gods had poured along 
The sacred spirit of Immortal Song ! 
Now, while his followers all were hush*d around. 
Red Eric raised his wild harp from the ground 5 
And, lost in thought awhile, thus burst away. 
In not untuneful strain, though rude and savage lay 



Efli ^rit^fi ^onff^ 



I. 

The north-east breeze is piping loud — ti storm is near at hand — 

And the keels of all our gallant barks are chafing on the strand : 

They seem to mock our base idlesse, and struggle to be free. 

To sweep across the wave that bears us on to victory ! 

Then quit the wine-cup» Norsemen bold ! and leaye the wassail rout. 

For the music of the tempest's breath — the battle's stirring shout ! 

Shall valiant men e'er want the joys that love and gold bestow, 

When wealth and beauty beckon them to many a foreign foe ? 

Fling far abroad your blood-red flag upon the buxom breeze, 

The magic flag that still has swept triumphant o'er the seas ; 

And grasp each dark-brown battle-axe, and shake each shield on high, 

Wassaile ! wassaile ! for wine and mirth — the glance of beauty's eye — 

The thundering charge — the conflict fierce — ^the hard-won victory ! 

II. 
The Saxon churls have gold and beeves — ^the Saxon dames are fair, 
Rich float their locks of woven gold down bosoms white and bare * 
And stately are the girls of Gaul, with step and glance of pride-^ 
Fit prize for warriors ! — ^worthy each to be a hero's bride. 
But not to these, ye valiant Norse ! we now shall wend our way, 
The Saxon and the Gaul too oft have fled before the fray : 
There yet are fair and foreign lands that ne'er have felt our steel ; 
There yet arc strands whereon our barks have never prcss'd their keel. 
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The dark-eyed dames of Spain, who shoot love's lightnings thro' the hreast. 

Are there by dusky Moors or native slaves alone caress'd ; 

And there the blushing grape a flood of rapture pours along 

The blood that teems with those fierce loves to sunny climes belong. 

And music charms the ear of night with sweet seraphic song I 

lit. 
Death to the dastard slave that whines to leave his native strand : 
A brava man's country is the globe — the world, his father-land ! 
Wherever wealth and beauty dwells, where foes are to be found. 
That is the Norseman's home on earth — his grave, the battle ground ! 
His bosom's joy is in the bristling ranks of Death to form — 
His life-breath is the battle dust — his element, the storm ! 
His sceptre, that which Thor* has given the strongest still to wield — 
His charter, his broad battle axe — his sure defence, lus shield ! 
'Gainst rights and arms like these, what can the wretched Southern shew ? 
A nerveless frame — a puny arm, scarce fit to strike a blow ! 
Then forward ! forward ! valiant Norse ! across the shouting sea; 
The north-east breeze right soon will place old Spain beneath our lee, 
With love, and gold, and vrine, and mirth, to crown our victory ! 

With clashing arms the cayem'd rocks resound^ 

As Eric dashed his wild harp to the ground : 

Oat rush*d the warlike host in fierce array. 

With wild acclaim emerging into day 3 

Forth flew the hlood-red flag, with bordered gold. 

And barbarous mottoes wrought on every fold 5 

Up rose each mast — ^loose fluttered every sail, 

Th' impatient cordage rustled in the gale. 

Nor had the echoes of Red £ric*s song 

Yet died away the hollow cliffs among. 

Ere that dark band were tossing on the sea. 

Wild with the hopes of wealth, wassalle, and victory ! 



• The Scandinavian God of War. 
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HYMN, 

Written for and Sung at the first Meeting qfthe 

Cpi«mout& amateur iHusfial Jl^orietp* 



I. 

When first this bright and beauteous Earth 

From the dark womb of Chaos sprang^ 
The spirit. Melody, had birth. 

And Nature's hymn primeval sang. 
She spake, and wide from sea to sky 

The seraph strain aloft was hurVd -, 
Till listening angels heard with joy. 

The Anthem of the infant World ! 

Wake ! then, a measure, glad and free. 
And strike the harp to Melody ! 

II. 
And still sh« doth the notes prolong, 

Still flows, as flow'd the strain of yore 5 
Smooth rolls the Music, deep and strong, 

And echoes round from shore to shore. 
In rushing streams and cavern' d seas. 

In rustling groves by Zephyrs stirr'd. 
In winds and woodland minstrelsies. 

That wild and varied Hymn is heard. 
Wake! then, &c. 
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III. 
But from the heart th&t owns her spell. 

Her most harmonious accents roll 3 
Her s is the Spirit's raptur*d swell. 

The genuine langui^e of the Soul. 
She fills the Warrior's heart with fire. 

As wild, he rushes on the foe 5 
She wakes the soul of young desire. 

And soothes the pangs of mortal woe. 
Wake! then, &c. 

IV. 

And when, as now, a social hand 

Combines to chaunt the cheerful lay. 
She bids each breast to joy expand. 

And sweeps the cares of life away. 
The electric touch from heart to heart. 

Keen thrills with more than magic powers 
Th* envenomed Passions all depart. 

And Friendship rules the raptur*d hour ! 

Wake ! then, a measure, glad and free^ 
And strike the harp to Melody ! 
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TO THE SEA, 



ON RETURNINQ FROM AN INLAND RAMBLE. 



I. 

Hark ! 'tis the Ocean's solemn voice 

That falls upon my ear -, 
Majestic, stem, still rolling on. 
In the same wild and welcome tone 

So well I lov'd to hear. 
While wandering all her rocks upon. 

In many a by-gone year ! 
Ere yet I grasp my father's hand. 

Or kiss my sister's cheek, 
I must behold the stretching strand. 
Where, foaming o'er the the silver sand. 

The bounding billows break ! 

II. 
All hail to thee ! thou mighty Sea ! 

That solemn shout of thine 
Sounds like a welcoming to my home. 
Since from my wanderings I have come. 

From many a ruin'd shrine. 
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From msmy an olden castle gttj. 

In ivy mantle clad, 
Where once the gidkoit aiid the gay 

Their bowers of pleasure bad. 
From matty a }oftf iiMMmtain height. 
From many a ead and joycwa sight 
. Of stream and lower and tree; 
From scenes where glad my 0pirit dwelt. 
From ancient altan where Tre knelt 

In deep humility ! 
What though their gloried all were gone. 
Their priests beneath the seolptor'd stone. 

Their faifh the scorn of men -, 
The mem'ry of devotion past 
Was o*er my williiig spirit east — 

And thus, in many a ^n ; 
On many a loneiy nM>«ntafin steep. 
By many a river broad and deep. 

By many a niin*d shrine, 
*' At this old altar,'* have 1 said, 
'' Here holy men in silence prayed 

Unto their God and mine ! 
Here let me «Jso kneel and own 

Omnipotence Divine/* 
From scenes like these, thou mighty Sea ! 
Have I retum'd again to thee -, 
Much do I joy to hear once more 
The welcome music of thy roar. 

III. 
Thy ample bosom now I see 
Beneath the moonlight fair, 

K 
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As if that chequered light had been 
Floating in its silvery sheen 

Since last I saw it there ! 
The hoary ruin still doth stand 
Towering o*er thy sounding strand. 

As when I saw it last ; 
And yonder seems the self-same bark. 
Shooting o*er thy bosom dark. 

With tall and stately mast. 
And white sails bellying to the breeze. 

And streamers foiward east ! 
Thy cliffs, thy caves, thy hollow roar. 
Thy billows bursting on the shore, 
I joy, are what they were before. 
For every sight and sound of thine 

Claims sympathy with me j 
Thou emblem of the Infinite, 

Thou vast, unsleeping Sea i 
Now may I grasp my father*s hand. 

And kiss my sister's cheek 5 
For I have seen thy stretching strand. 
And marked upon the silver sand 

Thy bounding billows break ! 
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LORD DELAVAL AND RED ERIC 



I. 

Red Eric the Dane o*er the ocean has come. 
His course was as fleet as the wind driven foam -, 
As the storm risen sea rashes wild o*er the strand. 
He has swept the fair shores of Northmnbria*s land : 
There was wailing and weeping in cottage and hall, 
0*er the plunder*d domain of the Lord Delaval. 

II. 
The Norsemen came down ere the dawning of day. 
Their galleys they moor'd in a neighbouring bay 3 
Each warrior, in silence, begirt with his brand, 
Leap*d down from the deck to the surf beaten strand 5 
All was darkness and peace 3 — ^but, ere evening*s fall. 
The fire and the sword had o*erswept Delaval ! 

Ill- 
The Lord Delaval had gone forth with his train. 
To bring home a bride to his princely domain 5 
*Twas the lady Editha, the flower of the Tjnie, 
In beauty how peerless ! in grace how divine ! 
Oh ! ne*er was there maiden, in cottage or hall. 
More fair than the bride of the brave Delaval. 
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IV. 

The bridal train troop'd adown Holywell Dale^ 
The l^t rays of sum-figlit yet streamed on their mail. 
And brightened their banners and steel-headed spears. 
When, hark ! a wild shout fills each warrior*s ears -, 
And the towering flames rose aloft o'er the wall. 
And whirFd round the castle of Lord Delaval. 



His vassals came crowding, in tears, round their Lord, 
They had fled from the fleree Scandinavian horde; 
Their daughters were stolen, dishonoured their dames. 
Their cattle were slanghter'd, their roofs were in flames ! 
Thus wretched they knelt, and for vengeance did call 
On Eric the bloody, frcMn Lord Delaval. 

VI. 

Dark red grew his brow, and his glances more keen. 
He leapt from his steed> And be knelt on the gpeen j 
Then raising his helm, " May I never," he cried, 
" Press the caucb of Editha, my beautiful bride. 
If aught eke I think of, till vengeaxice shall fall 
On the savage destroyer of feir Delaval ! 



VIL 

" On the land, on the ocean^ by night or by day^ 
Alone or amid his barbaric array 
Of savage despoilers, I swear to pursue. 
And my steel in the best of his blood to embrue. 
Or, a blood bolter'd corse, 'neath his weapon to fall- 
Saint Cuthbert so speed me !" cried Lord Delaval. 
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VIII. 

Again. to \i^ home lady Edith has gone. 
And away rode her lord« on his war steed alone : 
He sought e?ay hay, and each eliff on the coast. 
For the ships of the fierce ScandinAviaa host; 
And often in rage, cnk Red Erie did call. 
Fierce savage !. pn^are thee to meet Pelaval !'* 
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IX. 

As the gates of the Ahhey of Tynemonth he passed. 

The warder was fled and the gates were all £eist ; 

But a warrior stood near, in fiill armour arrayed. 

Him courteous saluting — ^brave Delaval said, 

" Know'st thou aught of Red Eric, whom fiends shaU enthrall. 

For the woes he has wrought on the £Eur Delaval.'' 

" Leave thy steed, and I'll show thee,'^ tjie warrior cried. 
In an instant brave Delaval stood by his side. 
" Dost thou see those long galleys drawn up on the sand. 
And their crews round the watch-fires that blaze o'er the strand \ 
These, these are the Norsemen who fired your fair hall. 
And I am Red Eric, thy foe, Delaval !" 

XI. 

'' Ha ! have I then got thee ?" the Baron exclaim' d. 

Then forth in the moon-light his falchion flam'd 5 

And there, all unseen, was such valour display' d 

As the sun should have blazon'd, the world have survey'd. 

Oh ! ne'er did such* strokes upon habergeon fall. 

As when bloody Eric fought Lord Delaval ! 
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XII. 

They struck and they parried^ they wounded^ they bled. 
Till the turf which they trampled grew slippery and red -, 
Their bucklers were splintered, their helmets were riven. 
In their flesh the sharp edge of the fragments was driven ; 
Till a heart splitting stab caused Red Eric to fall. 
With a howl of despair, before brave Delaval ! 

XIII. 

He has hack*d off the head ere the blood ceas'd to flow. 
He has hied to the horde who were feasting below $ 
He flung it among them — ^his war cry he raised — 
The Norsemen all rush*d to their galleys, amaz*d : 
They have left the lost maidens, their plunder and all. 
Have fled, terror stricken, from Lord Delaval ! 

XIV. 

Nor yet they escaped ; for a tempest arose. 
And wrecked on her beach fair Northumbria's foes : 
Some perish' d, engulph*d in the depths of the waves. 
And some, to the serfs they had mock'd, became slaves. 
Now his bride in his arms, and his Knights in his hall. 
Oh ! who is so happy as brave Delaval ! 
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A DAY DREAM. 



My life has been a dream — an idle dream^ 

Wherein, as in a magic glass, there pass*d 

A thousand figures ; sometimes shapes grotesque 

Of aspirations ne*er to be fulfilled 3 

Sometimes of fame — ^but these did pass away. 

Even like the ocean's foam upon the shore 5 

Sometimes of virtue — ^these too pass*d away 5 

Alas ! that it should be so ! — ^but they pass*4 

Like the moon's splendour o'er a river's course. 

Which, e'er it brightens long the curling wave. 

Some envious doud of darkness comes between. 

And sinks it all in shadow ! What was left ? 

Despair and disappointment, fell remorse. 

And care, that sunk like iron in my soul ! 

Yet while my earthly eyes have been shut up, 

I have had glorious visions : one of these 

I will recount. Methought at length I lay 

In a bright forest glade 3 a lovely girl. 

Whose spirit was with mine, beside me sate 3 

She gazed upon the scene — ^but I on her ! 

And thus, while all was still, my thoughts I spoke :- 
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" How sweetly sinks the summer evening down 
Upon this wooded dell and winding stream ! 
How soothing every sight and every sound ! 
See^ how the ptuple flush o* the sinking sun 
Glows on the glorious heath-hlooms on yon hill^ 
And pours its magic radiance on the sward^ 
That prank*d with flow^rets^ and of mild descent^ 
Slopes to the murmuring margin of the wave ! 
Nature is sinking sofUy down to rest^ 
Radiant with innocence-— calm^ l^oly, pure^ 
As the first ohject of a poefs love 3 
The clouds like curtains gathering round her couch^ 
The thrush and stockdove shiging her to deep^ 
And yon bright orb^ like God*s parental eye^ 
Looking '^ good night *' unto hifl darling child. 
Which she in smiles of sweetness doth return ! 
Such is the liudguage which the scene conveys. 
'Tis a fond fancy — ^yet 111 cherish it 5 
For it is sweet to think that trees and flowers. 
Hills, streams, clouds, lakes — ^the varied ekments — 
Yea, all the world misnamed inanimate. 
Have voices of their own, harmonious 
As the celestial mumc of the spheres, 
In which they joy or sorrow each with each. 
This is the scene for which my heairt ha^ long'd 
'Mid th^ hot city's din — the hcUow joys. 
Fair to the eye, but letter all beneath ^ 
The giddy riot, the alluring vice. 
Which, snake-like, oft hath ^d into my soul. 
And traOed its fatal venom o'er my youth. 
This is the scene for which my heart hath long'd^ 
For there is that in Nature's loveliness. 
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And holy calm repose^ which still doth iind 

An image in my bosom^ and imparts 

A portion of its purity to me. — 

Oh ! might ray life be pass'd in this sweet vale^ 

Beside this murmuring stream, amid these glades. 

Where peace and pious contemplation dwell ! 

And thou, fair girl ! though all too good and pure 

Thus to be linked to such a wretch as I, 

(So blooms the Mayflower on the rugged thorn !) 

Might' st thou be ever near me, to repress 

All harsher feelings, all rebellious thoughts. 

All the fierce pangs which memory bequeaths 

As heritage of the unworthy past ! 

To press my aching forehead to thy breast. 

At seasons such as these — ^to lead me on. 

By the persuasive power of purest love. 

To its celestial fountain ! Then how blest 

My peaceful days might glide. Sweet monitress ! 

Pointing to Hope, the rainbow of the soul ! 

Thy radiant robe loose floating on the breeze. 

Thy brow a tablet of unsullied thoughts. 

Thy spirit pure as faultless is thy form. 

Thou art my guardian angel ! thou shalt be 

My counsellor on earth — my guide to Heaven !" 



Ha ! was it then a dream ? and were the woods. 
Whose green leaves' rustling music soothed mine ear- 
That lapse of sunny waters down the dale — 
And she its angel occupant — ^were all 
A vain creation of the formful brain ? 
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Well may I deem it so ; there was too much 
Of pleasing hope that promis'd happiness^ 
To visit me^ save in a vision*s form. 
Now must I hack to that dull lie — ^the world ! 
Whose forms^ whose vices^ heartlessness^ deceit, 
I loathe, yet lend myself to— and reflect 
How few are virtuous saving in their dreams. 
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A HYMN, 



'* To teadi ns to be kiiid, 
lliat's Natoie's first, last lesson to mankind.** 

Y0UN0*8 NiOHT ThOUOHTS. 



I. 

Once more among the mountains and the streams ! 
The woods, the wilds, the fair and waving flowers 
That gem the river's margin ; — and the dreams 
Which wont to light my spirit's boyhood's hours. 
Again sweep o'er my soul, like April showers. 
Now bright, now dark, in glory or in gloom. 
As Memory from her treasor'd fountain pours 
Thoughts which in scenes like this were wont to come. 
Some from the festal board, some from the silent tomb ! 

II. 
O Solitude, lone Nurse of Love and Peace ! 
Let thy soft influence sink upon my heart ; 
Bid all its fierce tumultuous passions cease ; 
Pluck from my bosom the envenom'd smart. 
The sting of fell Remorse, which doth impart 
To all my hopes and dreams its baleful power -, 
Be now propitious, as thou ever art 
To those who, thoughtful, seek thy silent bower. 
And make my soul accord with this sweet scene and hour. 
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III. 
Thou art my gentlest monitress, — my friend,— 
My souFs companion, — ^for with thee alone 
Can I my thoughts in sweet communion hlend ; 
Unutterable thoughts, which human tone 
Hath never yet to human friend made known ! 
Nor while I love thee thus will I despair. 
But that — a few short years of passion flown — 
I yet may folly from my bosom tear. 
Awake to nobler hopes, and nobler themes prepare. 

IV. 

What was the torrent of Demosthenes, 
Or TuUy's lightning eloquence to thine ? 
The winds that murmur through the leafy trees, — 
The voice of streams, the melody divine. 
Which to the stars lone fancy doth assign : — 
The stormy rushing of the rock-bound main, — 
All Nature's nameless sounds in concert join 
To form, sweet Solitude ! thy magic strain. 
Of power how far above what art can e*er attain I 

V. 

'Mid the contentions of a factious world 
The troubled soul reflects no placid ray ; 
Like some wild mountain torrent downward hurFd^ 
In foam and strife it struggles on its way -, 
But, gentle Solitude ! beneath thy sway 
Calm peace and purity resume their reign j 
So, the same torrent doth, in rich array 
Spread its clear waters o*er the liquid plain. 
Reflects the azure skies and all the starry train ! 
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VI. 

Still, solemn, even sad, — yet how sublime 
Is all around in this secluded scene ! 
The hoary abbey, sanctified by Time, 
Peeps from the covert of its woody screen 5 
Around its wrinkled base — half hid, half seen — 
The moon-lit river winds in eddies deep ! 
Beneath, the dew-drops bend each blade of green, 
Above, the forest nods along the steep. 
And the pure stars on Night's maternal bosom sleep* 

VII. 

Now in this silent solitude, remote 
From Vice and Man, from Passion and from Pride, 
When Reason reigns, and calmly quiet Thought 
Looks on the wrecks of Life's receding tide. 
And pierces through the gloom profound and wide 
Of the fast-coming future, — what regret 
Most fills my heart ? — ^not talents misapplied. 
Nor dreams delusive could such grief beget. 
Though on those dreams my heart had once been fondly set. 

VIII. 

No ! 'tis my base neglect of that first law. 
That best, divinest canon of the heart -, 
"Which, fitly pondered on, alone can draw 
From the torn breast, the ever rankling smart. 
Which thought, to all who think, must still impart : 
To love mankind as they my brethren were. 
To let no favourable chance depart, 
Unstampt with kindness* seal, — with anxious care 
Imprest, and love which man to all mankind should beari 
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IX. 

Is not this lesson taught us day by day. 
By Reason, Feeling, Nature, Nature's God ? 
Doth love not warble in the songster*s lay ? 
Doth love not prank with flowers, the grassy sod ? 
Love sanctifies each scene where man hath trod ! 
It murmurs in each stream that sings unseen. 
It lifts the snowdrop from the frozen clod. 
It paints the forest with its varied green. 
And bends o*er all the earth in yon blue sky serene ! 

X. 

The Spirit of the Universe is Love ! 
This truth divine, in every scene below. 
The soul's fine impulses continual prove : 
Yet how doth sad experience ever show 
That man to man is still the sternest foe ! 
Oh ! let me tear this guilt from out my breast. 
Let social friendship in my bosom glow. 
So shall I have improved this lesson best. 
Which Solitude and Thought have on my heart imprest; 
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CHRISTMAS EPISTLE. 



T@ ^ IL^©V. 



Madam^ 

Permit a rambling child of Rhyme^ 
Though scarce a child of Reason^ 
To offer you^ in this rude chime, 
" The Wishes of the Season." 

For many a pleasant hour I am 
Your grateful, humble debtor j 

And more kind smiles than I can cram 
Into one little letter. 

And smiles to me, from Woman's lips. 

By Wife or Maiden given. 
My very soul in transport steeps. 

And 3rield8 a glimpse of Heaven ! 

Yet not a chilling heartless snule — 

A frown to that divine is -, 
But cheerful, sweet, and free from guile. 

Just such a smile — as thine is. 
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We have not now — alas, the day ! 

The good old Christmas Carol, 
The mask — the mime — the merry lay — 

The tales of love or peril — 

The cheerful game of "Bhnd man s huff," 

The racy rich Canary, 
Which wont to warm our fathers hluff 

In the winter evenings dreary. 

We have not now — ^but what avails 
To talk of pleasures perish' d ? 

Still Christmas, with thy wint'ry gales, 
Thou'rt dearly to be cherished ! 

Thy sacred summons still doth bring 

Full many a heart together -, 
And sever'd Friendships freshly spring. 

Which but for thee would wither. 

No spreading robe of verdant green. 

No perishable blossom 
Of floweret fair is in thy train. 

Nor decks thy. matron bosom. 

But is not Love the fairest flower 
That e*er on earth has flourish*d ? 

And ever, in thy wint'ry bower. 
It has been fondest nourished. 

Thy flowers are not of lowly birth. 

By God to mortals given ; 
And, cherish'd carefully on earth. 

Shall blossom bright in Heaven ! 
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Thus, Christinas ! in thy lap we see 
Warm Friendship sweetly shining ; 

And Love and pensive Memory 
Around thy neck entwiningj 

Lady> when I began this strain. 

To send my humble duty^ 
I meant to speak as most of men 

Discourse to youth and beauty. — 

Yet gallant phrase of warm respect 

Was ne'er the surest token j 
And what we deeply cherish, still 

Should seriously be spoken. 

May you, and every one you love. 

Young, old, afar or near. 
Heaven's dearest, choicest blessings prove. 

Through many a coming year ! 

•■ • 

May many a Christmas roll away. 

In heart-felt pleasure past. 

And Memory gild Hope's coming ray 

Still brighter to the last ! 

The last ! ah ! if my prayer could reach 
To Heaven, even then, 'twould be. 

For thee, for thine, for aU, for each, 
A bright Eternity ! 



M 
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SEA-SIDE FANCIES. 



I. 

^Tis a blessed tHing, wh^ the mind is calm. 

To feel each SM?eet emotion 
From the depths of the placid soul arise. 
Like a sea fowl to the azure skies^ 

From the bosom of the Ocean. 



II. 
O Spring ! how beautiful art thou. 

By land and sky and sea ! 
In all that meets the eye around. 
What loveliness ! in every sound. 

What gleesome melody ! 



III. 
But leave the woods and flowers awhile. 

And the Thrush on the lofty tree. 
And seek the broadly stretching strand^ 
Where^ joyous, on the golden sand 

Leaps up the laughing Sea ! 
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IV. 

The sky is blue^ without a cloud. 

Save where^ in the glowing west, 
A cloudlet skirts the azure main. 
Like a traveller o*er a distant plain. 
To the city of the blest ! 



V. 

And the sea is calm — ^the ship seems fix*d 

Upon its waters blue ; 
With gleaming sails and body dark. 
As if it were a painted bark. 

Without a living crew ! 



VI. 

Deep down, in the silent uader-world 

The plants are fair to see ; 
In many a group together grown, — 
Or spreading their stately kiaves alon^ 

In the heart of the heaving sea. 



vix. 
And deep in the shadow of the rode. 

Where the silver fringed flowers 
Hang down their delicate drapery, 
The finny tribe, with merry glee. 

Drive on the sportive hours. 
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vrti* 
A thousand litde creattucft wbedl^ 

In many a winding way; 
Kow mingled in a joyotis red^ 
Now mimic warriors in tbdr steel. 

Drawn up in bright array ! 



How bestutiful those creatttres ar^ ! 

How sportive^ fresh, and free ! 
Can they too deem of crime and care^ 
Or lead, within those forms so fair^ 

A life of misery ? 



Ah ! stirely sorrow never dwella 

Amid that glancing throng, 
Unfettring Death, unknown to strife. 
They sport away their little life. 
The sunny waves among^ 



3tt. 

In the pearly bark of the Nautilus 

The Ocean Fairy glides ; 
Amid the cluster'd coral groves. 
That spread in the fathomless haunts she loves. 

Beneath the flowing tides. 
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XII. 

With brighter gems than Earth e*er saw 

They deck .their braided hair : 
Upon their necks and bosoms bright^ 
Half hid^ half stealing into sights 
A sea green robe they wear. 



XIII. 

Oh ! who may tell the loveliness 

Of this bright company ! 
Or the music that fills each Ocean hall^ 
When the Fairies hold their festival 

In the depths of the Summer sea ! 



XIV. 

The fairest bird that sees the sky 

Floats on the Ocean waves ) 
And Ibvelier forms and fairer flowers 
Than ever dwelt in earthly bowers^ 
Are in her sounding caves ! 



XV. 

blue and bright and beautifbl, 
And ever shouting Sea ! 

1 would that I could leave the land, 
And, lightly leapmg from the strand^ 

Become a child of thee ! 
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THE TRYSTING STONE. 



Beside the ruined chapel^ in the dell^ 

There stands an aged hawthorn^ spreading^ wide 

His mo8S*grown branches : in the summer time 

He sheds a shower of white and withered blossoms 

On a stone seat beneath — ^The Trystino Stone. 

There in the olden time the holy men 

Who dwelt within yon gray and -mouldering walls 

Would oft retire in the cool evening hour^ 

By sweet and pensive contemplation led. 

But they are gone : their temples are cast down^ 

Their altars desecrated^ and their faith 

Become the scorn and by-word of the world. 

Alas ! that men should for Religions sake 

Nourish and vent upon their fellow men 

The savage passions which she bids them quell ! 

Amid the wreck of the old chapel's splendour 

This little seat remains : there many a scrawl. 

Cut in the stone, of lover*s names entwin'd. 

Traced by the trembling hand of passionate love> 

Is fading fast aMray. Three centuries 

Have pass'd since first the Tkysting Stone became 

The haunt of youthful lovers : — ah ! since then 

What a sad wreck of all the loves it witnessed ! 
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Death hath slaia Love in many a burning bosom ; 

And Time has conquered many 3 — some have felt; 

The fearful pangs of Jealousy succeed 

To the fierce passion of their headlong youth 3 — 

Most have sunl^ down into the apathy 

Which waits all early joys y — some have been fEiithless 

I*ve a brief tajLe of such an onje to tell. 

Beneath yon little plot of darkest green 

Near the old carved gateway of the chapel> 

There is a lonely grave : — a rich laburnum 

Flings down its showers of gold upon the turf — 

So fall the purity and joys of youth ! 

'Tis Ellen Beaumont*s grave : she fixed her love 

Beneath her owi;l degree : gentle he seem*d^ 

And he was fair and tall^ and in his speech 

Youthful enthusiasm seem'd to breathe 

][ts truthful music 3 — ah ! well might she deem — 

So well he play*d his part — that he was true. 

But Henry Sitwell had a sordid soul^ 

So wed to base ambition — ^avarice — 

And lust of power, that he did hold ciffection 

But as a minister to these desires. 

And so it was, that rising in the world — 

(The busy world — ^whose cares like thorns do spring. 

To choke the sweet and dewy flower of Love !) 

He did forget his plighted vows to Ellen. 

She saw his growing coldness, and she felt 

Its gradual distii;^ctness grasp her hei^. 

Crushing its hopes and impulses to dust ! 

Yet scorned she to complain 3 — ^for well she knew 

That Henry never could have been to her 
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What her youngs fond, and spotless heftrt had deemed. 

She monm'd not then for him ; 'twas the fair dream 

Of bliss and love, which beautified her youth. 

Gone— lost and withered, ne'er to spring again. 

Which told her, earth was not a resting-place 

Fit for her pure desires and impulses. 

She died; and as IVe seen a prison'd bird 

Pour such a flood of plaintive melody. 

As made the heart ache with a strange emotion 

The night before it died, so 'twas with her : 

The whole day long, she sat upon her couch 

Weaving flow'r chaplets, roses, lilies, — ^pale 

And perishing flowers of every form and hue 

Mingled in sweet confusion : thus employed 

With her strange delicate work, she sang such strains 

Of ancient melody, that ne*er before 

Her voice seem'd half so musical as then : — 

'Twas in the evening she fell asleep. 

Like a tired child, — ^fatigued and overspent. 

Her sister spake to her — she answer'd not : 

'Twas strange to see her smile so like to life — 

Her own sweet, pensive life, — ^when she was dead ! 

A finish'd chaplet in one hand she held. 

And in the other was a rose-bud wan 

Which she had pluck'd from the fresh blooming flowers. 

'Twas strange and wond rous sorrowful to see 

That witherd rose-bud in her slender hand — 

Herself a withered, pale and beauteous flower 

Pluck'd from the fresh and blooming wreath of life ! 
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BYRON. 



I. 

Ye who can feel the magic of a name ! 
Who e*er. essayed to sweep the soundkig lyre, 
Urg*d by the unconqaerable thirst of fame. 
And Genius whispering upwards to aspire! 
Breathe ye the name of him who felt her fire> 
And ponr'd its power seraj^c in his song : 
And if, as ye the magic soond respire. 
Your spirits wake not with the mpnlse atr(Hig,-r 
Despair ! your fates are cast the common herd among. 

Glorious, but full of grief, was his career; 
For whatsoe'er men deemed, upon his heart 
No armour 'gainst unkindness did he wear. 
But keenly though in silence, felt the smart 
Of Sorrow, when she flung her deadly dart, 
Barb'd by the hand of Genius ! — ^for although 
To joy a double zest she doth impart. 
And h&Uows Love's and Friendship's sacred glow. 
She likewise gives to feel the keenest pang9 of woe ! 

N 
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III. 
On his bright brow pale Thought had fix*d her throne; 
From his dark eye the light of Poesy 
Shot forth her shifting beams, and softly shone 
Or wildly flash'd along, as gloom or glee 
Coloured the dreams that flitted past his e*e, 
Array*d in sable garb, or robe of light, — 
Yet troubling not the stem placidity 
Which still his features wore, serene and bright 
As the blue arch of heaven behind the clouds of night. 

IV. 

Among mankind he stood in solemn guise. 
As stands a stately column in the deep. 
Whose splinter'd height doth pierce the wint*ry skies. 
Where lightnings play and clouds of tempest sweep 3 
While at his base Detraction's waters creep. 
Or, lash'd in foam, in headlong billows bound : 
Vain rage ! still he his lofty brow doth keep 
Serene and stem amid the hostile sound. 
Smiling in calm contempt upon the waste around ! 

V. 

Fame is not happiness, nor knowledge bliss. 
Though loftiest spirits stiU have deem*d it so. 
And, struggling to possess them, often miss 
The quiet path of cafan content, and know 
At length that greater lore is greater woe ! 
That flEune is but the false phosphoric doud 
Which gleams above the grave of Genius — ^low 
Laid in the dust — while the world echoes loud 
His name whose world is now the coffin and the shroud. 
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VI. 

Ah ! who can tirace the wandering Harold's patii. 
By the gray castles of the winding Rhine — 
Spain — Greece — Italia — ^wheresoe'er he hath 
Woven in matchless song his thoughts divine. 
And round each roin'd relic deign'd to twine 
The amaranthine wreaths of Poesy ! 
Which — as the ivy o'er each shatter'd shrine 
Waves year by year a greener canopy — 
Shall through succeeding time more bright and glorious be ? 

VII. 

Who thus can view him wandering through the land. 
And o'er the men and deeds of other years 
Scattering around, with Genius* lavish hand. 
Fame — ^which the stamp of living glory wears $ 
Yet know the Minstrel's eyes were dimm'd with tears. 
Or that more gloomy grief which cannot weep. 
Even when his strain its sweeter music bears i 
Who that feels this, but would with sorrow steep 
The sacred soil 'neath which Ghilde Harold's ashes sleep ? 

VIII. 

His was the mind of proud resistless force. 
The heart of passion, and the soul of fire. 
Whose generous ardour knew no middle course. 
And form'd no fitting bounds to its desire^ 
But either to the stars it did aspire. 
With impulses unknown to common men — 
Or wrung by writhing scorn or deadly ire — 
Or lur'd by Pleasure's soft seductive strain, 
Dash'jd forth with reckless speed 'mid Vice's haunted train. 
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IX. 

Ah me 1 liow few there be who e*er foliil 
The hopes in hours of virtuous thought they form ! 
Now Indcdenee, witii sly insidious skill, 
Si^ the foundation ; Passion takes by storm 
The citadel of Virtue ; the alarm 
Of Ridicule now frights the force away. 
Which, did it know her impotence to harm. 
How weak her power, it little boots to say. 
Since Ignorance alone g^ves her resistless sway, 

X. 

But so it is— these bright, these virtuous dreams 
Of future good grow dim, and fade and die. 
Like the rich clouds which greet the sun*s first gleams, 
But flit before he fills the evening sky. 
Clouds — clouds indeed ! in the hearths revelry 
Fonn'd from the vapours of the brain are they. 
Which change in form and hue, as on they fly 
0*er the high noon of manhood*s summer day. 
Till in the evening light of age they fade away. 

All lovely things are fleeting : the faint hue. 
The delicaite' rose-leaf tint upon the cheek 
Of pale Consumption, beauteous to the view. 
But eloquent of Death ! the ruby streak 
Which, when the autumn sun his bed doth seek. 
Girdles the western heaven — ^soon lost in night ! 
These are but types imperfect, faint, and weak, 
€>f that which curbs our happiest feelings* flight— 
The chimge that waits on all of beautiful and bright. 
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XII. 

Even such was Bfrotk — poet of my soul ! 
He wlio can widd my gathering passions* play — 
Can o*er my spirit, at its wildest^ roll 
The magic of his genius — and say^ 
Be glad — be sorrowful — be grave — be gay ! 
And I — ^who am from bigot fancies free^ 
Or deem it so— can o*er his earthly day 
Look back with pride^ and beyond death can see 
His glorious spirit bless'd throughout futurity ! 
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LINES, 



®w mimmi wf mf^m say hs ikia© s9sa®ihiss> 



HI8 



^iliitVb 2(rtl&4Ba^ 



It seems a brief Eternity ! threescore 

Long years of human hopes^ and joys, and griefs. 

Which, like cloud-shadows chas*d by sunbeams o*er 

The ocean, shoot across the sea of life. 

Chequering with light and shade the rolling tide. 

In the obituary of the heart. 

What a dark record of untimely deaths 

Must meet the clouded vision of threescore ! 

The thoughtless glee of boyhood, — ^youth's first love 

And fine enthusiasm, — hopes of fame. 

Fortune, and happiness ; manhood's firm resolre, — 

All vanish'd, like the dreams of yesternight : 

Friendships and loves dissolved, — some by the grave. 

Some by a death more dreadful — ^treachery. 

All these, and other memories numberless 

And nameless, yet close cherished in the heart. 

Fill up the history of threescore years ! 
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Even he who in life's lowliest, humblest vale. 
With philosophic mind and tranqoil heart. 
Walks calmly on his quiet path, retired 
From all the jarring strife of factious men— 
From all that shakes the soul's serene repose,— 
Even he (for to the lonely musing mind 
Feelings are facts, and thoughts most real events) 
Finds that a shadowy world has grown around him. 
Where Memory holds converse with strange forms. 
Which, as he scans the vista of the past. 
Flit by him like the ghosts of things that were. 

How full of mystery is human life ! 
The vital principle in age and youth 
Holds on the same; the senses, though less strong. 
Bear strict resemblance in the young and old. 
But yet how different in the heart and soul — 
Beings of different spheres not more unlike ! 
The one, with eager glance and rapid step. 
Presses to some imaginary goal. 
Where Joy alone (so Fancy whispers) dwells 5 
The other, slowly, with averted eye, 
Flods the last miles of life unmoved and calm. 
The Future is the young man's glowing world — 
Hope his companion, who, in gorgeous hues. 
Paints the bright forms of each event to come. 
The Past is the loved dwelling-place of Age } 
And Memory ministers to the old man's wants. 
Drawing from out the hoards of vanished years 
Pictures of scenes and beings now no more. 
Softened and shaded by the Rembrandt tints 
Which Memory throws o'er all she gives to view. 
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And tbu8> my Father ! when I look on thee^ 

I feel as if m presence of It being 

Whose nature is not mine ; but o*er-informed 

With the strange ]o)re the human heart requires 

From time and change alone ^ — ^whose sympathies^ 

Views^ dreams, and thoughts are as remote from mine 

As though our natures were not human both. 

God of the Heart which glows with filial love ! 

Hear thou the prayer wl^ch» ardent, from my soul 

Bursts with peculiar fervour : — The brief span 

Thou hast allotted to the human race 

In him is nearly fihished : yet, oh ! grant 

That health and strength, and an unclouded soul 

May yet be his through many coming years. 

Though all unworthy of so rich a boon. 

Grant this first wish that swells from my full heart — 

For I have much to do— much to repay. 

Which, paid, stiU leaves me bankrupt — ^much t* efface 

Of former follies from his memory. 

By future kindness and by better deeds. 

Oh ! may the downward path he now must tread 

Be of a mild declivity, and while 

He paces on. Content and quiet Thought, 

The old man*s friends, around him ever move : 

Till on some grateful autumn evening mild. 

With unperceived descent, he reach the foot. 

And lay him tranquil down to final rest. 

But if, dread Arbiter of Life and Death ! 

These pleasing hopes are vain ; if the decree 

Which takes the dear*lov*d Patriarch to thyself 

Hath now gone forth and soon shall be fulfilled. 
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Let not disease with fell unnerving grasp 
Break the serene composure of his soul^ 
Nor cloud his reason with ambiguous ray ^ — 
But in the full possession of himself^ 
With soul erects and reason clear and calm. 
Let him pass briefly through the final scene. 
Looking on Death with firm unquailing eye. 
And die with dignity, as good men should. 
The virtuous man alone is truly brave ; 
He smiles a placid welcome even on Death, 
From which the rest of mortals shrink aghast. 



January 4th, 1834. 
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THE MERMAID'S WELL. 



^ tS^iLIL^S). 



The Mermaid's Well is a deep whiilpool on the shores of one of the Western 
Islands. Its edges are fringred with a peculiarly beaattfol moss ; and the 
sand, covered with innumerable shells, is of the most silvery brightness. 



How sweetly Nature's varied charms 
Seem to our varied moods assigned ; 

As though the earth in all her forms 
Held silent sympathy with Mind ! 

Love seeks the scented whispering shade, 
Amhition haunts the courtly hall. 

Warm Friendship loves the sacred glade 
Where no intruding footsteps fall. 

But chief by Ocean's wint'ry shore. 
When wakening winds to waves reply. 

Grief loves to wander, weeping o'er 
Th* unclosing page of Memory. 
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/or when with anxious thought opprest 
We seek the sea-heach wild and lone. 

In the stem strife of Ocean's hreast^ 
There is a spfell that soothes our own. 

*Twa8 the hour of Sorrow's weeping thought. 
For echoing through the cavern' d rock. 

The winds across the waters brought 
The midnight chime of th' Abbey clock. 

Like a warning spirit's solemn tone 
That bell swung o'er the sullen sea ; 

Till down the wind with hollow moan 
It echoed ilunt and fitAiIly ! 

Slow stealing through the pathless blue 
The moon rode up the starry sky. 

And gemm'd each scanty flower that grew 
Amid the cliffs tiiiat stood thereby. 

Like some fair child's untroubled rest. 
With locks of light all loosely bound. 

On a rugged warrior's buckler'd breast 
The moon-beams slefit one the rocks around. 

Bright, keen, apd clear was aU the air. 
The sheeted lightning flashing free, 

Blaz'd frequent through the welkin blue, 
And flam'd across the fitful sea. 
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The winds howrd through the rocky caves 
Like demons wailing to the night. 

Or with deafening roar swept o'er the shore. 
Till the waves flew back in pale affright ! 

Where silvery weeds and many a shell 

Strew all the margin of the sea. 
Beside the unfathom'd Mermaid's Well, 

A maiden knelt upon her. knee. 

Was it the spirit of some star, 

ExiFd from her celestial home } 
Or some ocean girl from her halls of pearl. 

Who had sprung in silence from the foam ? 

One snowy hand to her heart was pressed. 
To still some grief that struggled there. 

The other like a moon-beam trac'd 

Some name in the sand with anxious care. 



A fairy frame around the name 
Of silver-fringed moss she drew -, 

Long knelt she there, as if in prayer. 
And long her little task did view. 

Her naked feet were whiter yet 

Than the bells of foam that stood thereon ; 
The zone that clasp'd her yielding waist. 

With costly gems and jewels shone. 
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Her brow^ her cheek, each naked arm 

And oh ! her bosom's brilliancy. 
Were star-beams wove to woman's form 

Not purer would their radiance be ! 

Dark as the banners of the storm. 

Her hair stream'd down the frozen wind -, 

In her flashing eye you might espy 
The wanderings of a maniac mind. 

With arms ontstretch'd to the starry train. 
From her bended knee she lightly sprang. 

And the tears ran down like summer rain. 
As thus in accents low she sang : — 

" Soft steal the moon-beams through the night. 
Soft steal the star-beams o'er the sea -, 

Oh ! would they, pitying, veil their light. 
They bring such thoughts of woe to me ! 

'' For thus they seem to whisper low. 
Thus murmurs too the cavem'd main — 

' Remember'd bliss is present woe. 
When bliss we ne'er may know again.' 

" Lost love — that simoon of the soul. 
Hath swept across my ruin'd mind ; 

Despair and darkness lie before, 
Envenom'd wastes remain behind. 
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'' How greenly Hope and Memory sprang^ 
Fresh o'er the dewy flower of Love — 

How hlack and wither'd now they hang, 
That tender perish*d flower above ! 



" Ufe^ like the prophet s magic rod. 
With downy buds of joy was crown'd } 

Now hissing from the blasted sod. 
It rears its snaky horrors ronnd. 



'f Thoa streaming star of dewy eve ! 

Thus rising o*er the diff thou wert, 
When William vow'd, and I believ'd. 

And yielded up my virgin heart. 



''We dipp d oor hands in the haunted wave^ 
And, kneeling, called on thee to view 

The sacred pledge which here we gave. 
To be to each for ever tme. 



''The Hannted WeH is stiU the same, 
Thon bright as when these vows were heard. 

And mark'd our raptar*d mntaal flame — 
But where is he those transports shared ? 

" IVe trac*d his name in the faithless sand. 

Fit record of his fiedthless love ! 
The first wave springing o*er the strand 

Win like his vows that name remove. 




Ill 

'' Oh ! thou all evil lust of gold« 

What souls to sin hast thou consigned — 
How many a heart hast thou made cold — 

How many a true love knot untwin*d ! 



" Yes, many a lover's perjury 
Hath left the hapless maid to scom> 

But could she e'er have lov'd like me — 
Can any be like me^ forlorn }■ 
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In arms my gallant ffithfer died. . . 
In battle, for his rightful king; 
Th' usurper seiz'd his manors wide^ 
And left us scarce a covering. 

*' My broken-hearted motl^erjfell . 

Death-stricken at our castle gate. 
And I was left, of all bereft. 

An orphan girl most desolate ! 



" Oh ! was \t then« tl^pu falsest loy^. 
When thus with bitter grief opprest. 

Thou should' st the only hope remove 
Which linger'd yet wiHiin my breast ? ' 

'' Oh ! was it weU^^^y Williani dwTj - 

Falsest, yet dearest still to me ! 
The only tie away to tear. 

Which bound my heart to earth and thee ? 
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" I never 8tain*d my Father's grave — 
The grave of honour — ^with a tear 3 

Few were the hitter drops I gave. 
To deck my Mother's timely hier. 

" He died as gallant men should die. 

Battling with tyrants to he free 5 
She 'scaped the heart-corroding sigh. 

And many a foul indignity. 

''Wealth, rank, the friends who false did prove. 

Without a pang I saw depart 5 
My dearest title was thy love — 

My only treasure was thy heart. 

'^ Oh God ! who all my woes hast seen. 
Thou know'st how dearer far to me 

The shroud and silent grave had heen. 
Had I not known his perfidy. 

'' I would have given my latest hreath, 
William ! — ^to keep one pang from you; 

I could have died a happy death. 

Even now, had'st thou to me heen true. 



*' It is not that I selfish mourn 
The hliss with thee I hop'd to share — 

'Tis not that I am left to scorn. 
Thus deep o'erwhelms me iu despair. 
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'Tis that my heart, too highly strung. 
Too keenly felt, too deeply lov'd — 
Now by thy hand so rudely wrung. 
Can ne'er again to bliss be mov*d. 



'^ Tis that I ne*er on earth again 
True love or honor hope to see 5 

If falsehood could thy bosom stain. 

What heart from falsehood can be free ? 



*' Tis that I cannot, will not tear 

Thy cherish'd memory from my breast ; 

Vain hope ! all Nature seems to wear 
Thy form where'er I rove or rest : 



'* Thy image lur'd me here to-night. 
Then vanish'd o'er the sullen main : 

Hope, shrieking, join'd the phantom's flight. 
And madness clutch'd my tortur*d brain. 

" What is the fate of wretched maid. 
Who mourns a lover's broken faith ? 

Grief, torture, tears, through coming years. 
Or kind oblivion sought in death. 

" Ye stars that glide along the sky ! 

Thou moon in pity meekly pale ! 
Ye scenes of love and infancy ! 

Receive in tears my last farewell. 

p 
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" Weloome, thou dark iinfathoin*d deep ! 

Forgetfiilness if thou caxi*st bring. 
Full sound and sweet will be my sleep. 

Beneath thy green waves* murmuring. 



*' Hide in some deep sepulchral cave. 
My fate and form from human eye. 

Lest William, wandering by thy wave. 
Might see, and mourn his perfidy ! *' 

She ceas*d \ — then sprang into the wave, 

. Where, eddying deep, the waters whirl ; 
A shroud of spray the waters gave. 
To wrap the hapless orphan girl. 

Once her white arm on high appeared. 
Once William*s name she breath'd again. 

Then slowly sunk, and nought was heard 
Save the wild winds and murmuring main. 
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THE HIGHLAND LAD, 



AND THK 



LOWLAND LOUN. 



I. 

Down by the pass o' Ballochmyle^ 

Ae simmer morning early^ 
Cam through a braw young Highlander^ 

Wi' bonnet cockit rarely : 
His dirk stuck by his belted side^ 

And gude claymore hung ready^ 
As he cam till a Lawland loun 

Misusin' o* a leddy. 



II. 
Young Donald Bean was ne'er the lad 

To crouch beneath oppression -, 
And maist to see a woman's griefs 

It was his detestation : 
Sae drawing forth his blade^ he cried, 

Wi* voice like gathering storm, 
'' Ta Lawlant loun maun fecht or flee. 

For Donald Bean's before him." 
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III. 
'' The man that dares to stop Monteitb, 

In peril or in pleasure. 
Right suddenly may do the deed 

Whieh he shall me at leisore.*' 
" Bring forth your carcase, fanse Monteith I 

If that ye dare to risk it : 
If ye winna gi e ta leddy up, 

I*se cleave ye till ta briskit t" 



IV. 

Right lang and sair the foemen fought. 

And hearty dunts were given. 
Till a* the place wi* gore was drench'd. 

Their slippery steps deceiving ! 
And fierce their eyes, in dying rage. 

At ither*s face shot fire — 
Still brighter, brighter seem*d the glare. 

As death approached nigher. 



V. 
At length a fierce and fatal blow. 

Slashed Donald's gude sword arm } 
His nerveless hand sunk by his side. 

The blood gush'd red and warm : 
The Lawland loun sprang, wi* a scream. 

And seiz'd upon the leddy; 
But little kenn*d he o* the heart 

That warm*d the Highland laddie. 
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VI. 

Wi' desperate court^e Donald clos'd 

Upon his Lawland foe -, 
Received another deadly thrust^ 

Nor winc'd beneath the blow. 
Then driving deep his gleaming dirk, 

In his fierce foeman's side. 
The fause Monteith gied forth his life 

Upon the purple tide. 



VII. 

Young Donald Bean gied one loud cry, 

Wav*d once his good claymore. 
Then sank down at the leddy*s feet, 

A* reeking in his gore ! 
She's lifted up his bluidy head. 

And set it on her knee 5 
She's washed a' his gory wounds, 

Wi* the saut tear frae her e'e. 



VIII. 

She's ta*en the clotted links o* gowd 

Frae aflf his bluidy brow 5 
And ay atween his closing een 

She's press' d her honey mou' : 
She's tented him baith night and day, 

Nor ever left his side. 
Now Donald's Lord of Eidcrdale, 

The Lady is his bride ! 
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LINES, 

©M G^SHTOIi^® ^ [8(1^(11)70 [?iyiL V©(y)(Kl(^ IL^(DVj 
WHOM I HAD NOT SEEN FOR SOME TIME. 



" A heart tiiat once has loy*d like mine 

No second love can know ! 
A heart that once has tbiobb'd with thine 

Must o&er Idiss forego." 



Oh ! surely some prophetic power. 
Some viewless spirit of the sky. 

Descends from her celestial bower. 
To tell my heart when thou art nigh ! 
For ever, ere my raptured eye 

Beholds thy form of love and light. 
Thine image glides o*er memory. 

Like star-beams o*er the brow of night ! 
Those star-beams whose prophetic ray. 
Herald the course of dawning day. 



Even now my soul was fall of thee. 
When lo ! thy lovely form appeared. 

With all its wonted witchery. 
By every gentle grace endear'd. 
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Ah ! though my heart and hrain be sear'd^ 
Before thee all my griefs are hush*d ; 

I know not I have e*er despaired. 
And cannot deem my hopes are crush'd; 

For who^ though earthly hope be riven^ 

Can e*er despair in sight of Heaven ! 



*Twas but a moment that thine eye 
Four*d its dark lightnings into mine — 

A moment ? 'twas eternity ! 

That rapturous thrill of bliss divine 
Which shook my soul^ and seem*d to twine 

All thoughts and feelings into love ! 
Pure^ as the Eternal doth assign 

To angels in his realms above : 
Whose mingling souls in love embrace^ 
Uncurb*d^ unbound by time or space ! 



Yet^ dearest^ purest^ loveliest^ best ! 
Pulse of my heart's delight or woe ! 

This love^ in nameless verse exprest^ 
Thou know'st not^ and may never know : 
And should stem Fate ordain it so^ 

Thus^ even thus^ for thee despairing. 
Shall sweeter seem, and dearer grow. 

Than that another's bosom sharing, 
Oblivion over mine might roll 
And tear thine image from my soul ! 
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Embodied thought of loveliness ! 

Would that thou wert not all so fair^ 
So might my maddening love be less^ 

So might I cope with my despair : 

Now^ as a star^ through crystal air 
Its heavenly light is earth-ward streaming. 

Thy beauty's ray, is from afar 
Upon my spirit brightly beaming -, 

Ah ! like a star, serene and free. 

But unattainable to me ! 



Yet Hope, at times, will briefly gleam. 
Not even to the wretch denied. 

And whisper, in some happier dream. 
When Fancy paints thee by my side. 
That thou wilt not with scorn deride 

Even such a heart as mine may be j 
Though worthless else, yet dignified 

By its undying love for thee. 

Sweet vision ! vain although it prove 
All else that's real, how far above ! 



\ 
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SOLITUDE 



Whene'er the heart has aught whereon to dwells 

Giving the consciousness of present bliss^ 

Whether the interest of some human heart 

In S3nnpathy with ours ; or but some vague. 

Some imdefined spirit, which we deem 

Holds converse with us ^— ^unreal though it be. 

That heart ne*er felt the sense of solitude. 

It is not solitude to be alone 

Amid the wildest grandeur of this world 3 

To breast the lonely mountain side, or trace. 

In hours of darkness, the untravell'd shore -, 

To hear the gathering waves come thundering on. 

Like the war tramp of charging cavalry ! 

To see their horrid columns nearer roll. 

With crests uprear'd, and manes of scatter'd foam. 

Struggling against the adverse wind, cmd lash*d. 

Into ten thousand whirling, yeasty gidphs ; 

Then, all o'erspent, and dreadful eyea in death. 

Roll prostrate down, with hoarse and deafening dim 

There is no solitude in such a scene ! 

Does not our nature love to hear the roar — 

To mingle with the strife of elements. 

As with a higher nature, and to hold 

High converse with the spirit of the storm ? 

a 
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There is no solitude in such a scene^ 
Though haply none of human kind are near 
^o kneel with us, and humhly to adore 
The God of nature, whose dread mandate ran^ 
"Thus far, proud Sea ! no farther shalt thou go« 
And here thy rolling waters shall be stayed !'* 
Six thousand years have well nigh flown away^ 
And Ocean still obeys the high command f 



*Tis when the green affections of the heart 
Have been nipp*d — ^wither'd by affliction's hand ; 
When the dari^ present seems even drearier still. 
From the remember*d sunshine of the past j 
When all who lov*d us, all whom we have lov*d> 
Are gone from us by — death or perfidy ! 
The future but one dim and dreary waste, 
Where joy ne*er visits, and where hope is dead; 
JTien comes that solitude of soul which few 
Have felt, or, feeling, ever suffered long. 



There is a house where misery and want. 
Debility and foul disease, retire ; 
And human woe in every form is seen. 
Long rows of couches, regularly rang*d 
Along the walls, receding from the sight. 
Are pressed by miserable shapes which seem 
A horrid mockery of human form. 
There lies the infant on its mother's breast : 
But ah ! that fount whence its young life was drawn 
Sends forth a poison*d stream ; and ere the sun 
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(Whose rays stream o*er their lowly couch^ and seem 
To mock their misery) shall set in nighty 
Mother and babe within one shroud shall lie ! 
Consumption^ with her wan and hollow cheek. 
Yet sometimes crossed with that fair roseate streak. 
Fatal as lovely ! like the glow which spreads 
O'er the gray clouds that herald coming night -, 
One moment that bright ray disturbs the soul 
With loveliness — ^the next, *tis gone for ever ! 
The strong man grovels there, like a crushed worm 
Writhing beneath the torture ! What avails 
His boasted strength— his vainly vaunted powers. 
Which oft amaz'd his gapmg comrades round ? 
The demon of disease has clutch'd his prey. 
And crush'd he lies beneath his horrid grasp ! 
Oft wandering there, it chanc'd that once I marked 
A father sitting by his son*s sick bed — 
A bed from which he never more might rise ! 
The old man*s hair was white, and wav*d above 
A brow that once had been fiill, lofty, broad, * 
Though now *twas closely furrow' d o'er by care : 
An eye that now, though dull and spiritless, 
Seem'd to reffect the shadow of past fire. 
— ^Talk not of woman's love ! can it compare 
With the devoted, yearning, deep affection 
With which a father tends his only child ? 
The unshed tears — ^the prayers that all imbreathed 
For very agony — ^the sigh suppress'd — 
The bitterness of soul, uncoin'd in words — 
These are the pangs a father only feels ! 
And so the old man daily, nightly watch'd. 
Weak, wan^ and worn, beside his dying boy : 
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Ministering nnto his honrly wants. 
With hands that trembled both with age and grief. 
The food — ^the drink — the needful remedies 
Which skill in vain prescrib'd — the boy received 
(Whence only he wonl4 take them) from his father > 
And then a long, sad, sickening smile he*d give. 
And feebly placing his wan wasted hand 
Within his father's, he wonld fall asleep. 
Hours has the old man gaz*d npon him thns. 
While the dark clond grew darker o*er his soul. 
As daily from his suffering boy he marked 
Life ebb away ! 



-The Sim was sinking low. 



And his last rays fell on a new-made corse — 
The boy was dead. Beside the couch there stood 
A bent and withered form — ^it was his sire. 
His eye was sunk in hopeless misery : 
What '^as his life ? — ^his only friend was dead ! 
One long, wild, wistful gaze — ^then with a sigh 
He rais*d his red and tearless eyes to Heaven, 
And, slowly moving from the scene of death. 
He went his way, a solitary man ! 
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THE OLDEN TIME. 



I. 

The Olden Time ! The Olden Time ! 
Its faded^ vanished glory^ 
The theme of many an ancient rhyme. 
And many a modem story ! 
When Knights in iron armour clad. 
Their steel-tipp'd lances shivering, 
Spnrr'd on the foe, and left their hlade 
In his hest heart's hlood quivering ! 
Oh ! brave were the gallants of England's clime. 
And manly the deeds in the Olden Time. 



II. 

The King hied away to the good green wood. 

His prancing charger bore him. 

With an hundred knights and ladies gay. 

Behind, around, before him ! 

Each Knight was at his lady's rein. 

To shelter her from danger. 

And the Monarch bandied joke and gibe 

With his jolly green-wood ranger j 
And thus they rode in the morning's prime. 
The noble hearts of the Olden Time. 
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III. 

The huntsman drove through the cover dark^ 

His meny bugle ringmg. 

Till the rous*d up deer sped from his lair^ 

Across the green sward springing ! 

Then^ away ! away ! the live-long day, 

His flying steps they follow. 

With many a jocund laugh and lay. 

And many a deep ton*d hollo ! 
Then homewards, ere the evening's chime. 
The hunters rode in the Olden Time. 



IV. 

The lofty old baronial hall. 
Where many a tatter*d banner 
Hung silent from the 'scutcheon*d wall. 
Recording deeds of honour. 
The blazing fire — ^the plenteous feast. 
The Baron's courteous duty^ 
The dance by many a warrior graced 
And many a high-born beauty ! 
The Minstrel's Harp, and his witching rhyme, 
Beguil'd the night in the Olden Time. 



V. 

The falcon sat on his lady's wrist^ 
With his ringing bells and jesses. 
And with plajrfiil pride his glances hid 
Amid her sable tresses ! 
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Till the heron sprang from the streamlets brink 
To the clear blue depths of heaven> 
And the falcon follow'd with flight as swift 
As the course of the fiery levin 3 

Till a path in the skies they seem*d to climb. 

The cloudless skies of the Olden Time ! 



VI. 

The May-pole rose on the village green, 
Festoon*d with fairest flowers. 
And linked bands of laughing girls 
Danc*d through the morning hours ! 
In England's good old manly games^ 
The village gallants tried them. 
And their gray hair*d sires sat smiling by. 
With their nut brown ale beside them. 
And thus, unknown to care or crime, 
Liv*d the yeomen true of the Olden Time. 



VII. 

The " Yule Log"* shed a blaze upon 

A group of happy faces. 

Which closed around the Christmas hearth. 

All in their 'customed places : 

The tale went round, the joke, the gibe. 

And laughter louder swelling — 



* Tbe "Tide Log'* was a huge Log of Wood, orRootof aT^ne, placed on Uie 
fire on Christmat Eye, and witb which there were yariooi ceremonies connected. 
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Till the wint^ry \dnd was heard no more 
Which raved around their dwelling. 
And thus, with merry masque and mime. 
Was Christmas kept in the Olden Time. 



VIII. 

In the single strife on the lone hill side. 

In the crowded battle's hour. 

In the pride of the gUttering tournament. 

In lady*s gentle bower. 

How many a deed of matchless might 

Has unrecorded perished ! 

How many a heart is low in dust. 

Once proudly, fondly cherish'd ! 
Ah ! where are the pride of England's clime. 
The gallant and the fair of the Olden Time ? 



IX. 

Alas ! for the happy days gone by. 
When '^merrie England's'* yeomen. 
Her nobles, knights, and peasantry. 
Were honour'd by their foemen ! 
It seems to me, as the blackbird sang. 
More sweetly in the wild wood. 
That the skies were lovelier ev'n than those 
Which rose above our childhood ! 
And the streams and the hills of England's clime 
Were fairer than now, in the Olden Time ! 
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X. 

And where are they — ^the fair, the brave. 

The fears, the hopes they cherished ? 

Alas ! their very memories 

For centuries have perished ! 

And save some moss-grown mouldering stone. 

Or quaint black lettered story. 

No record now remains of all 

Their greatness and their glory : 
And their history sounds like a funeral chime, 
Alas ! alas ! for the Olden Time ! 
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ON THE OMNIPKESENCE OF GOD. 



Here where the rippling son-bright wave 

Steals o'er the golden sand> 
Or winds through each melodious cave 

Far stretching o*er the strand. 
While summer stars are all abroad. 
Deeply I fed thee near, my Grod ! 



Oh ! I have heard the stormy sea 
Shout to the stars on high. 

In tones that seemed Eternity 
Conversing with the sky ! 

Yet felt not in that raptured hour 

As now thy presence and thy power. 



The silent star-light doth repose 
Upon the silent stream 5 

The very Ocean ebbs and flows. 
As murmuring in a dream } 

Harmoniously it heaves on high. 

And sinks in softest melody. 
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The sacred aspect of the scene^ 

Yon calm and starry sphere^ 
Command the soul to be serene^ 

And prove thy presence here : — 
Yes, here thou art ; — ^vain words ! vain thought ! 
Soul of the World ! where art thou not ? 



Where in prophetic visions wrapt. 

Wild Fancy ne'er abode j 
Where wing of demon never flapped, 

'Nor foot of Angel trod ; 
Beyond the realms of space and light. 
There art thou. Spirit Infinite ! 



O Thou that boundless space dost fill. 

Yet dwellest in the heart. 
With me, as now, be present still. 

And solemn thoughts impart : 
So shall to this tost soul be given 
All peace on earth, some hope of Heaven. 
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A DOMESTIC MELODY. 



My sisters came home one sweet night in the gloamings 
They were capering and vapouring, right proud from the fair j 

(Losh ! keep me, for aye, from a chattering woman !) 
They drove me nigh daft with Eliza St. Clair. 

"The name's surely bonny," — "and, lad ! she has money, 

A poke full of guineas, I vow and declare ;" 
" She*s witty and winsome," — "she's graceful and handsome," 

" She's just the wife for you— Ehza St. Clair." 

" She's amiable really," — "she talks quite genteelly," 
" Black eyes !" — " such a nose !" — " and such elegant hair !" 

"A smile, ah ! so tender !" — "she's the feminine gender 
Of excellence — ^lovely Eliza St. Clair." 

" She's faultlessly charming!" said Barbara, warming, 

" She stands high aloft on a pedestal rare ; 
But I don't think she'U have ye," here Bell whispered gravely, 

" You make a bold stroke for Eliza St. Clair." 
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How old is she}" — " Twenty." — " Then I must acquaint ye. 
She's three years too ancient to cost me a care :" 
Ha ! ha ! an old fellow !" both my sisters did bellow, 
" She's far too young for you — ^Eliza St. Clair." 
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So the conference ended^ and slily I then did 
Draw forth from my bosom a portraiture rare ; 

Oh ! durst I have spoken^ or shewn them this token^ 
They'd have known why I dreamt not of Bessy St. Clair. 

I gazed on those ringlets, that wantonly waving. 
Play in light, around features bewitchingly fair 5 

On those eyes, whose soft rays like a seraph's in heaven 
Might charm even a demon from deepest despair ! 

On that infantile form that arrayed by the Graces 
Like a heavenly harmony softly doth move -, 

On that cheek whose expression seems Fancy's creation. 
As Innocence radiant, and rosy as Love ! 

''Thou first, best and fairest ! thou brightest and dearest !" 
(Thus burst the warm vow as I knelt at that shrine,) 

" If I e'er cease to love thee, may tortures severest. 
The doom of the lost and the fallen, be mine ! 

" By thine eyes' dewy star-light, thy bosom soft heaving. 
Unstained as the thoughts that are brooding beneath, — 

By the sweet honey dew to thy bahny lips cleaving, 
I am thine, and thine only, sweet Aura, till death." 

Now whether her name is Jane, Alice, or Nancy, 

Matilda or Hannah, Clarinda or Clare ; 
Or whether it's but some creation of fancy, 

It won't let me think of Eliza St. Clair. 
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THE DAMES OF ENGLAND. 



I. 

O the lovely Dames of England^ 

My blessing on them all ! 
On every flower in sim and shower. 

In cottage or in haU ; 
Each maiden fair, each mother dear. 

And every blushing bride, 
With boddice lac*d above her breast. 

Or gay in Jewell' d pride ; 
The lovely dames of England, 

My blessing with them bide ! 



II. 
O the Matrons of old England, 

My blessing with them be $ 
Joy light the hearts for ever 

Of the mothers of the free ! 
Still may they tread with stately steps 

0*er all the smiling land. 
Still sweetly bless our hearts and homes, 

And many a duteous band 
Of maidens fair, and gallant men. 

In reverence round then stand. 



J 
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III. 
O the Maidens of fair England^ 

My blessing on them rest; 
On every sunny lock that lies 

On every starry breast ! 
O glorious are the glances 

Their flashing eyes let fall. 
Right fit to fill a freeman's arms. 

And hold his heart in thrall -, 
The peerless dames of England, 

My blessing on them all ! 
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THE ORPHAN LADY 



OF 



GLENALLON. 



I. 

Returned from many a field of death. 

From bayonets rank*d for slaughter ready, 
I sought the peaceful banks of Teith, 

That sweetly flows beneath Benledi : 
There in my arms my Agnes locked. 

First fondly whisper'd me to love her 5 
My mother there my cradle rock*d. 

And there the grass my grave shall cover! 



II. 
The midnight moon was waning fast. 

The stream beneath the star-beams glinting. 
Flew like my boyhood*s visions past. 

When, hark ! a lady, sore lamenting. 
Her tones that pierced the rocks above, 

Seem*d from the scene fresh grief to borrow. 
They were the accents of ray love. 

Pouring to Heaven her tale of sorrow ! 
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III« 
Her mother to her grave was gone^ 

Her father m the fight had fallen ; 
She roam*d the lands were once her own. 

The outcast orphan of GlenaUon. 
But when she sang of love*s decay. 

Of him who won but to deceive her. 
Her tones in anguish died away 

She sank beside the foaming river. 



IV. 

Oh ! if there's aught a loving maid 

Can from despair like death recover. 
It is to find her bosom laid 

On the true bosom of her lover, 
I snatched her from the sweeping tide, 

I kiss*d her tears that fast were falling,- 
That lady's now a blooming bride. 

And I'm the Lord of fair Glenallon ! 



s 
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THE DREAMING HOUR 



Y® AURA. 



When the monntaiiiB gray^ at the dawn of day^ 

Like sleeping giants lie -, 
When the morning clouds^ from their misty shroud^ 

Are stealing to the sky ; 
When the stars grow dim, and awakes each flower — 

That is the Poet's dreaming hour. 



When the rustling breeze, through the forest trees^ 

From leaf to leaf doth creep ; 
When down the dell where fairies dwell. 

The merry streamlets leap ; 
When the birds their mellow matins pour — 

That is the Poet*s dreaming hour. 



When the billows roar on a rocky shore. 
And the wind is howling by ; 

And the waning moon is sliding down 
A dark and stormy sky -, — 

That is an hour of bliss to me^ 

The dreaming hour of Poesie ! 
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When the stars are hright m a wmter night ; 

In sunshine and in storm 3 
Or *neath the moon of a leafy June^ 

Where'er thy visioned form. 
Beloved ! round my pathway gleams — 

That is my hoar of dearest dreams. 



Were mine the fire of Byron's lyre, 

(And, durst I hreathe thy name,) 

Thy goodness, grace, and loveliness, 
I'd to the world proclaim ; 

With all the charms my sonl that bless. 

In many a dreaming hour like this. 
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BIRTH-DAY STANZAS. 



IT® A 



I. 

Oh ! never while this heart can rapture feel. 
Will it forget this dear, this hlessed night 5 
As on their course the rolling seasons wheel. 
Still he its place serene and glad and bright, 
Joy wing the golden hours whose rapid flight 
Bear it for ever to the silent past ! 
Still be it consecrated to deUght, 
And, oh ! may Love his gentlest radiance cast 
On each succeeding year more brightly than the last ! 

II. 
Just seventeen fleet-wing*d years away have fled. 
Since my beloved Aura saw the light : 
Seventeen sweet summers now on her have shed 
All they can yield of pure and good and bright -, 
And the loved maid was there with me to-night. 
And her dear gentle mother by her side 
Sate with her placid mien of calm delight. 
Or quietly around the room did glide. 
And looked in love on me and her my promised bride. 
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III. 
How very beantifol she looked ! her eyes^ 
Her soft and gentle eyes were ftJl of love ; 
And her young cheek was steeped in radiant dyes^ 
The rose*8 richest crimson far above^ 
That with the stainless 10y*8 whiteness strove. 
Each chastely chisell*d lip that mantled ronnd; 
Graces attendant near her seemed to jnave. 
Played ronnd the zone her slender waist that bonnd. 
And did each beauteous limb with nameless charms surround. 

IV. 

I gazed: my rismg soul was like a sea, 
A tost and troubled sea of wildest joy, 
Whose heaving waters roll tumultuously. 
Shooting athwart a glowing tropic sky. 
Or wheeling wide their crested billows high ! 
Those beaming eyes in Love's own light that shine — 
Those lips— -dear lips ! — soMy apart that lie. 
That gentle bosom even more divine. 
And the pure heart beneath; — oh ! are these treasures mine ? 

V. 

Yet *twas not that her eyes were bright and fair. 
Nor that her youthful mien was full of grace 5 
*Twa8 not the glossy locks of sunny hair, 
Tlaymg in light around her rosy face. 
That gave her in my heart the foremost place. 
The place which now for ever she shall hold ; — 
*Twas the dear radiant soul which these enclose. 
Like purest gem set in the richest mould. 
Whose priceless worth I feel, but never can unfold. 
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VI. 

Can all the freezmg force of selfish age, 
Cknild all that cold ambition can impart. 
My deep and burning love for her assnage. 
Or tear her lovely image from my heart ? 
Sooner for ever from my name depart 
Honour and fame, and worth and peace and truth ! 
But never, never ! only Death*8 dread dart. 
That strikes at all below and knows not ruth. 
Can make me e'er forget her sweet and stainless youth. 

» 

VII. 

Oh ! she b beautiful, and good as fair ! 
When shall I ever weary to repeat. 
Or cease my ceaseless rapture to declare. 
At all the radiant charms that in her meet. 
Centred like light around the solar seat ! 
How can I weary ? with my being* s dream. 
Is interwoven close her image sweet ^ — 
She fiits before me in the morning beam. 
And in my midnight thoughts her pure eyes watching seem. 

VIII. 

She wanders with me all the livelong day. 
Looking in love on me, but never speakings 
Through crowded streets, beneath the noon-tide ray. 
And when the star-beams silently are streaking. 
The rippling waves upon the lone beach breaking ; 
Down the deep vaUey, where the gushing rill 
Runs rapidly, its parent river seeking } — 
By meadow, moor and ocean, vale and hill, 
Where*er I rove^ that image dear is with me still. 



J 
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IX. 

How changed is now the current of my life ! 
Scarce it appears the same unresting stream. 
Which once bore down in turmoil, foam, and strife. 
Sullen and turbid ; — and anon did seem 
Dry in its rocky bed ! that now doth teem 
Its quiet waters, in their course that shine, 
'Neath the soft radiance of affection's beam : 
Whose magic e'er could work this change divine ? 
Sweet angel of my life, my Aura ! it was thine. 

X. 

My heart seemed bound in Winter's icy chain. 
Thy love breathed o'er it like a gale of Spring ; 
Up sprung, as flowers in May, o'er hill and plain, 
A thousand gentle thoughts fair blossoming. 
That sweetly did their gather'd fragrance fling 
Through the bright air in which I breath'd and breathe 5 
And soft-toned feelings to my soul did sing 
The sacred songs of Heaven on earth beneath. 
And purest hopes did round the radiant scene enwreathe. 

XI. 

Shall I not bless thee, then, my bosom's love. 
Who hast wrought all this change within my heart ? 
Whose image dear doth round me ever move. 
And such serene delight to me impart. 
Bidding unholy passions all depart : 
Shall I not cherish thee whate'er befal ? 
And, Queen of my affections as thou art. 
Shall I not freely own thy gentle thrall. 
And whatsoe'er is mine shall I not yield thee all ? 
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XII. 

Not much have I to give — ^but all is thine^ 
Behold ! my love, I lay it at thy feet } 
Nor wealth, nor power, nor fame shall e*er be mine. 
Nor glory — ^to a woman*s soul most sweet; 
With these fair gifts I never shall thee greet : — 
But a true heart, and feelings deep and strong. 
These are my simple offerings — ^most unmeet ! 
And I will strive to weave thy name in song. 
And love thee more and more, and shelter thee from wrong. 
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SONG, 



January 25M, 1832. 



I. 

This night there's mony a glance o* pride. 

There's mony a streaming tear shall fa* 
0*er Scotia's hills and vallies wide. 

For him, the Bard that's now awa' ; 
And wed our cheek wi' pride may glow, 

Thongh gemm'd wi' Pity's saftest tear. 
As o'er onr hearts the mem'ries grow, 

O' Burns to ns, to a' sae dear ! 



II. 
Oh ! wha like him conld touch the heart. 

Or paint the lover's saft desire ? 
Gould cause the pitying tear to start. 

Or, kindling, rouse the patriot's fire ? 
As winds that o'er iBolian chords 

Sweep fortib their mudc far and free, 
Frae ilka heart his magic words 

Ha'e drawn their sweetest melodic ! 
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III* 
What's a* the joy that lear can gie — 

What's a' the treasures o' a king^ 
Compared wi* that sweet witchery 

The Poet to our hearts can bring ? 
We wadna* gi*e the humblest flower 

That Burns has sung on Scotia's waste. 
For scholar's lear, nor monarch's power. 

Nor a' the treasures o' the east ! 



IV. 

It's no for me his fame to tell. 

It's rung frae mountain, glen, and plain. 
By bunny lass and canty chiel. 

In mony a sad and cheery strain ; 
By ilka lad that yields his life 

To guard his native land frae wrang. 
And croons amid the deadly strife 

The gallant Brace's battle sang ! 



V. 

We winna think it worth our while 

The malice o' his foes' to hear. 
For a' their hate we ha'e a smile — 

For a' his woes we ha'e a tear. 
If ever honest, manly worth. 

If ever truth and honour gave 
A claim on Heaven to child o' earth. 

Then Burns is there amang the lave. 
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A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 



T® ^(y)is^. 



'Tis midnight j oh ! the clear midnight of young and leafy June, 
And ocean^s waves play on the heach a sweet and solemn tune -, 
The northern sky glows brightly o'er the gladly gleaming sea. 
And Nature seems to breathe her soul to silence and to me. 



All proudly sad the ruin stands above the dark-ribbed rock. 
And crowding to its cavemed base the bursting billows flock, — 
Sweet are the sounds beneath, and sweet the wall-flower scents 

above. 
As softly steals into my heart the image of my love ! 



No ! not even to that sleepless sea will I e*er breathe thy name. 
Nor shall those arches gray and dark the cherished echo claim. 
Nor to the listening stars on high will I the story tell 
How I have thee so fondly loved, and been beloved so well. 



Vain words ! how oft I've called upon these scenes around me 

now. 
To witness at this witching hour full many a sacred vow ! 
The organ-toned old ocean is vocal with the theme. 
And every streaming star can tell of many a cherished dream. 
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My heart hath tlirflled at tiiiNig^ of tliee in maiif a var^ 
Amid the haunts of Tice and woe thine angd form hath been — 
And by the expiring poor man's bed; *mid wit and wildest ^iee. 
In dties and in solitode, — thy sool was near to me. 



Where the wild torrents of the North hnrl down their waters 

sheen. 
Where sweetly ^eam their sonny hikes amid their moontains 



'Hid the lanes of meny England, and Scotland's heaths abov< 
My sool for thee hath woven foil many a wreath of love. 



Bat never did I think of thee with gnshings of delist, 
Snch as have burst from my foil heart, my beantifal ! to ni^t ; 
Then sacred be these waters, these rocks and ruins gray. 
All consecrate to thee and love, for ever and for aye« 
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BIRTH-DAY SONG. 



?® i^lUJIlS^. 



Air— "Ifaid of Uangollen," 



I. 

Joy ! joy to thee^ dearest ! be this day aye bright 
While the star of thy being is radiant with light 3 
And sweeter and dearer may every year prove. 
Gliding like a bright stream by thee. Aura, my love ! 
Oh ! while the life-blood shall thy gentle heart fill. 
May gladness and goodness encircle it still 3 
All bright with benevolence, virtue, and truth. 
Be the thoughts of thy age, like the dreams of thy youth 



II. 
Never, never, since love first awakened the heart. 
Was a maiden more cherished than, dearest ! thou art 3 
Never, never, shall this dear affection decay. 
Till the heart that now tells it is mingled with clay. 
I gazed, and I gaze on the future ; — ^my sight 
Met but shapes of despair, now with dreams of delight 
Then shall I not bless thee for ever and aye. 
And love thee with passion that ne*er can decay ? 
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III. 
Roll on> ye dark years ! vain your changes shall prove. 
Ye may dim her soft eye, stDl its look shall he love ! 
Ye may head her fair form, and may wrinkle her hrow. 
But her heart and her soul shaU be constant as now. 
Yet why should these visions of eighty arise. 
Whilst the form of delicious eighteen meets my eyes ? 
Away with such fancies ! come close in my arms 
Let me clasp thee, bright darling! and count o*er thy charms ! 
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SONG. 



IT® A(U)l!3An 



Am—" La petit Tambour," 



I. 

O welcome, welcome^ dearest ! 

With all thy glowing charms ; 
Thy gracefdl youth, thy tender truth, 

I fold thee in my arms ! 
The flush I feel upon my cheek. 

The tear drop gushing free. 
The throhbings of my bosom speak 

How dear thou art to me ! 

, O welcome, &c. 



II. 
That cheek, whose dark flush tells thee 

How dear thy soul to mine. 
Has never met another's, love. 
Since last *twas prest to thine. 

O welcome, &c. 
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III. 
That heart that beats so wildly. 

Has beat for thee as now. 
Since last thou felt its throbbings. 
And whispered they were true. 

O welcome, &c. 



IV. 

Poise of my heart ! my Aura ! 

Life of my life — ^my love ! 
Dearer than aught on earth below. 

And pure as Heaven above ! 
O welcome, sweetest ! welcome. 

With all thy countless charms; 
Thrilled with the wildest, purest love, 

I fold thee in my arms ! 
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VERSES 



TO ^-aiJ2A. 



My Aura's lip is rich and cool, 
A rose-bud dipped in crystal pool -, 
A sunny peach — ^ronnd, ripe, and sleek. 
And plnmp and soft is Aara*8 cheek ; 
Bright as the brightest star on high. 
And clear as dew is Aura's eye -, 
Pure as the drifted wreaths that rest 
On Alpine heists is Aura's breast; 
As sun-beams fall on stainless snow. 
O'er her fair neck her tresses flow; 
As song-birds thrill the forest leaves. 
With dreams of love her bosom heaves; 
Round her dear limbs and o'er her head 
Youth, love, and gentleness have shed 
A robe of grace divinely fair — 
A garment such as angeb wear ! 



I've soo^t the- £drest forms of earth. 
All that in beauty have their birth; 
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And the bright*things of earth and sky 

Perhaps with Aura*s charms may \ie : 

The rose-bud dipt in cr3rstal stream 

As sweet as Aura's lip may seem } 

Her cheek may not more softness show^ 

Than downy peach on sunny bough -, 

The star-lit dews on flowers that lie^ 

May be as bright as Aura*s eye ; 

And fair the light o*er snow-wreaths beaming. 

As o*er her breast her tresses streaming : — 

But where^ oh ! where shall aught be found. 

In the bright skies or earth around. 

To liken with the lovely soul 

That breathes and brightens o*er the whole ? 

That lends its charm of purity 

To every glance and smile and sigh, — 

Each love-tone from her dear lip gushing, 

Each feeling in her sweet cheek flushing — 

And each embrace, long, wild, and sweet. 

With which we fondly part and meet. 



Believe it, brightest! all this love 

Time ne'er shall touch, nor absence move; 

Nor ever shall ambition's sigh 

Pollute its sacred purity; 

Nor ever worldly cares entwine 

The chain that links thy soul to mine. 

But when thy bloom of youth is fled. 

And passion 's in my bosom dead,— 

When those bright locks that charm me now 

Are hoary grown, as mountain snow — 
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When thy dear radiant eyes are dim. 
And feeble every gracefiil limb ; 
When from thy gentle voice is gone 
All music but its sweet love-tone; 
Even till thy star-like spirit set. 
My faithful soul shall love thee yet. 
And through each change of good and ill 
Shall cherish, cheer, and bless thee still ! 
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EXTEMPORE VERSES, 



A bonnie wee cloud flew up the lift, 

Wi' a lightsome glancin* motion. 
As pure and as white as the snaw in the drifts 

Or the spray on the moon-lit ocean : 
'Twas peopled wi' spirits frae earth set free. 
And happy as sinless spirits can be ! 

Their robes were a* o' the dazzling sheen. 
As they sped on their joyful mission > 

Such robes were never before, I ween. 
Displayed to mortal vision : 

They were wove by the Fairy Queen in her bower, 

Frae the snow-drop's leaves in a sunny shower ! 

Between the moon and the mountain ridge. 

They rowed on their blissful path. 
Till they rose to the realms abune the stars. 

Unknown to sorrow and death -, 
And stretching away fne my straining sight. 
Burst forth a troop of angels bright ! 

I arose frae the side of the mountain wan. 

In its autumn mantle clad. 
And a wish through my moody musings ran 

That my grass green grave were spread. 
That I might share, abune the skies. 
These spirits* lot in Paradise ! 
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THE PARTING EMBRACE. 



T® ^(yios^. 



*Tis winter on these naked hills^ 
But^ oh ! *tis summer in my heart ^ 

Through every fibre throbs and thrills^ 
Thy dear embrace when we did part. 

I wander through the wint'ry mist, — 
I trace by night the trackless snow: — 

Still thy warm cheek to mine is prest. 
Still those dear arms around me grow ! 

The impetuous torrent foams and boils^ 
The blast howls through the midnight sky^ 

My shuddering steed in fear recoils^ 
As red the lightning flashes by. 

But vain the terrors of the storm. 
My soul to pierce, my heart to chill 3 

Around me glides thy radiant form. 
Thy last embrace enfolds me still ! 

Not for the wealth of every sphere 

The sun encircles in his race 3 
Would I forego that image dear. 

Would I forget that fond embrace. 
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THE OLD FISHER'S SONG. 



The merry mom is waking to the throstle s roondelay. 

Upon the bosom of the loch the fresh*ning breezes play -, 

A night of showers has steeped the flowers in the joUy angler*s 

path. 
As cheerily he wends his way by greenwood^ hill, and strath. 



Hurrah ! the streams are up, and from their mountain holds 

so green 
Come rapid down, in foamy falls, with blackening pools between; 
The breeze sweeps thro* the elder's bough, and curls the wave 

beneath. 
Where the sullen trout leaps fiercely out and plunges on his 

death. 



The brown drake wing,^ my foremost fly, the heckle deadly 

black. 
The hare*s ear gray to sweep the pool, the blae wing on his 

back 5 — 



* Commonly called a " Professor Wilson," either from its deadliness, (the Professor 
being a mo«t enthusiastic and skilfal flsher) or because he invented, or is partial to it. 
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Then^ oh ! for Coqaet*s moorland stream in the merry month 

of May, 
And the deadliest hand with any man between the Tyne and 

Tay! 



Let others toil for fame or power, and cronch to rank and 

wealth. 
Give me the angler*s gentle sport, the angler's ruddy health 5 
To meet the sun upon the loch, with a bosom light and free. 
And sink to rest when the glowing west drops down the 

distant sea ! . 
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SONG, 



"HOW WEAK ARE WORDS." 



How weak are words to speak the soul 
That bums with Love's eiiraptar*d feeUng ! 

The transports wild that on me roll 
Entrance my hearty yet mock revealing. 



Oh ! I have sought each term of love. 
And words of fond endearment utter*d ^ 

Invoked the rosy powers above. 
And passion's warmest whisperings mutter'd. 



But vain, oh ! vain, such art as this. 
My love, sweet Aura ! to discover 5 

A seraph scarce could speak the bliss 
That thrills the bosom of thy lover ! 



The tones alone such love impart 
Are burning sighs by kisses broken ; 

Then let me clasp thee to my heart. 
And feel the bliss can ne*er be spoken ! 
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SONG. 






Meet me^ love^ where streamlets stray. 

To the green leaves singing -, 
And the star-lit dews betray 

Where each flower is springing, 
ynien the partridge on the hill 

To his mate is calling ; 
When in sparkling spray the rill 

0*er the cliff is falling. 

Meet me love, &c. 



When the distant Abbey bell 

Down the breeze is dying; 
When on mountain, lake, and dell« 

Evening shades are lying. 
When the drowsy beetles flit 

Through the stilly even ; 
When the stars like gems are set 

0*er the brow of Heaven. 

Meet me love, &c. 
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When each gently droophig flower 

Yeile its mowy hosom ; 
Whentiie ftreaming perfioiiies pour 

From the hawthorn hloesonu 
Down the shelter'd woodland walk^ 

When the dew drops clearest. 
Bend each rose-bod on its stalk — 

Then, oh ! then, my dearest ! 
Meet me where the streamlets stray. 

To the green leaves singing; 
And the star-lit dews betray 

Where each flower is springing. 
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SONG, 



THE LASS WE LOVE." 



Au — "Duncan Damson. 



>» 



Come, fill your glass, my trusty fnead. 

And fill it sparkling to the brim — 
A flowing bumper bright and strong. 

And push the bottle back again. 
The man that sneers at love and wine 

Is an oyster prisoned in his shell, 
A rush-light in the vaults of death, 

A rattle-snake without his tail ! 

CHORUS. 

This world we know is full of c^ires. 
And sorrow darkens every day) 

But wine and love shall be the stars. 
To light us on our weary way. 



Adown the glen there lives a lass. 
Her name I dare not even speak ; 

The wine that sparkles in my glass 
Was ne'er so rosy as her cheek — 
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Her neck is clearer than the spring 
That streams the water hlies on ; 

So here*8 to her I long have loved — 
The £ure8t flower in Albion ! 

CHORUS. 

This world we know isfiill of cares^ 
And sorrow darkens every day ; 

Bat wine and love shall be the stars^ 
To light us on our weary way. 



Let knaves and fools this world divide. 

As they have done since Adam*s time 3 
Let misers by their hoards abide. 

And poets weave their rotten rhjrme. 
But ye who in an hour like this 

Feel every pidse to rapture move. 
Fill high ! each lip the goblet kiss — 

The pledge shall be — ^the lass we love. 

CHORUS. 

This world we know is fall of cares. 
And sorrow darkens every day; 

But wine and love shall be the stars^ 
To light us on our weary way. 
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SONG. 



Aia — " say not Woman's heart is bought," 



O where are those sweet accents now 

That fell in tender gashes ? 
O why across that radiant brow 

Those dark and angry Hushes ? 
Not thus, — ^not thus, — ^in many a storm 

When none were nigh to cheer me ^ 
In distant dreams, thy radiant form 

Seem*d ever gliding near me. 



If from my heart for ever gone 

That dream so dearly cherished, 
O would it ne'er the bUss had known. 

Or in its rapture perished > 
Thy star-like spirit from despair 

Did once my soul deUver ; 
Say, wilt thou shroud that lovely star 

And wreck my peace for ever ? 
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A HIGHLAND CORONACH, 

OVER RANALD OF THE MIST. 
See ** Legend 0/ Montrose,** 



The son of the mountain. 

Whose war cry was death. 
Whose drink was the fountain. 

Whose couch was the heath. 
Whose step was the proudest 

0*er the steep and the correi. 
And whose slogan rung loudest 

In the front of the foray — 
Lies feeble and wan on the worn couch of pain. 
As an oak thunder-riven encumbers the plain. 

Oh ! fleet was his step 

By the path of the wild wood. 
And pure was his heart 

As the visions of childhood. 
And the glances that stream'd 

Like the sun-lighted river. 
Are gone from his dark eye. 

Now closing for ever. 
Oh ! never again shall he lead in the chase, 
Nor wield his claymore *mid the foes of his race. 
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O bright be the visions 

Around him that hover. 
And sweet be the sounds as 

The wail of the plover; 
When the darkness of death. 

And its shadows come o*er him. 
May the blood-dotted heath 
And his foe be before him 3 
And the glory of gratified vengeance array 
His soul, as it flits from the regions of day. 
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SONG. 



Oh ! can I e*er the hour forget^ 

While yet this heart to hliss is moved ? 
When first our conscious glances met^ 

Wlien first I knew that I was loved ? 
Or that more sacred hour and place^ 

Her hlushes hid upon my hreast, — 
When folded in my first emhrace^ 

Her virgin love she low confessed ? 

The dear rememhrance hourly thrills 

Through every fibre of my frame j 
The glowing vision frequent fills 

My raptured heart with thoughts of flame. 
The love that filled her upraised eyes — 

Her soft cheek on my bosom laid — 
While^lifted by my burning sighs^ 

Her sunny tresses wanton played. 

With words of love her lips apart. 

And oh ! her gentle meek caress ! 
Can all that withers up the heart 

The rapture of that hour repress ? 
No ! till the streams of Memory 

Are frozen at their fountain head. 
Their dearest image still shall be — 

My Love upon my bosom laid ! 
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STANZAS, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY AN ACQUAINTANCE OF THE AUTHOR, 

iBn liearins ^^ ^^ t^f^n^i SvMm Static 



This world but lately was to me 

A dream of bliss without alloy — 
But now^ oh ! what a dreary waste^ 

Unblest by hope, or peace, or joy j 
For William lies in nameless grave. 

Where on the shifting billows green • 
The moon and stars are shimmering bright. 

And cloudy shadows pass between. 



Oh ! scarcely have the summer flowers 

Drooped in the deep deserted dell. 
That late we marked in beauty spring 

While wandering by the fairies* well ; 
And scarcely have the happy birds 

Foi^t the song which then they sung — 
Three little months — ^but, oh ! in them 

What years of woe my heart have wrung! 

w 
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Now smoe feD Death, my WiDiam dear, 

Ehith made my heart thine only tomb. 
Despair and woe and bli^ting grief 

Shan ever, ever be my doom ! 
For never more on earth will I 

Rest my pale cheek on hmnan breast 
Nor heave for earthly love a sigh. 

Till by thy side in death I rest. 
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SONG. 



IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN. 



^^I^0t0^^^t0^t0^0t0^0*0i0mm^mm^^m0t0t^^^^^t^^^^tmai^t^^^m0^^^0 <^»" W >^» wm »iwwi w 



Alone^ I feel not solitary. 
Still before my raptnr'd sight 

Thy loy*d image, ever near me. 
Glides amid the pale mocxilight. 



Whatsoe'er my thought or feeling, 
Wheresoe'er I rest or rove, 

Joy or sadness o*er me stealing. 
Still my heart is with my love ! 



Like the starbeams, earthward streaming. 
Beauty's ray is pour'd from thee : 

Ah ! like them in Heaven beaming. 
Unattainable to me. 
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THE DESERTED MOTHER 



TO HER CHILD. 



O smile not thus on me^ my child> 

Ah ! wear not thou those glances gay ; 
'Twas thus thy faithless father smiled, 

*Twas thus he won my heart away. 
The fearful beauty of thy brow. 

Those glossy rings of raven hair. 
Are all thy sire's, — ^ah ! ne'er mays't thou 

Like him be false as thou art fair. 



When time thy sportive mood shall tame. 

And thou shalt know thyself to be 
The child of sorrow, sin, and shame. 

Nurtured in tears and misery ^ 
"When thou the whispered taunt shall hear. 

And feel l^y heart with anguish tom^ 
Ah ! will not then those features wear 

The smile of hate, the glance of scorn ? 
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'Twere only just^ although thou wert — 

Yet this by me shall ne*er be seen. 
The grasp of Death is on my hearty 

Where grief hath long a dweller been ; 
And thon, my child, my grave wilt seek, 

(When none are nigh, thy grief to see) 
Of her whose tears have dew*d thy cheek. 

Who sii£fer*d life alone for thee ! 
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A SUMMER EVENING DREAM. 



The son had sunk in glory down^ 
From lake and forest^ cot and town^ 
The dazzling beams of day were gone, 
Yet still a lingering radiance shone. 
In rosy hue, soft, rich, and bland. 
Along the hills of Westmoreland. 
On a river's bank, amid a wood. 
An old baronial castle stood ; 
The centre of a wide domain 
Of hill and forest, stream and plain. 
As fair as ever warrior won. 
Or evening sun-light shone upon. 
The thrush, upon the loftiest tree 
Four*d his voluptuous melody. 
Sweet is that song at evening's close. 
And wen his mate its meaning knows. 
That brooding o*er her callow young 
Listens the dewy leaves among ! 
The wind was low, the woods were still. 
The partridge call'd upon the hill. 
The trout leapt up in the glassy pool, 
O'ercanopied by alders cool : 
Trooping behind the stately stag 
From the shelter'd spot beneath the crag. 
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Where the sward is shorty and the flowers are sweety 

And the lady fern and hazels meet. 

The dappled deer came down to drink. 

Or view their shadows from the brink. 

Or sought the green o'erarching boughs. 

To lay them down in light repose. 

'Twas a scene and an hour when the feeling heart 

Dreams o'er what words can ne*er impart. 

When deeper thoughts of tenderness 

Than voice or glance can e'er express. 

Wen frt>m the fountains fresh and free 

Of Love, and Hope, and Memory ! 

In such a scene, and such an hour. 

And feeUng aU its softening power. 

The Lord and Lady of the Hall 

Sate near a tiny waterfall. 

Whose sparkling current o'er a linn 

Sprang down, and made a dreamy din ^ 

Hand lock'd in hand they view'd the scene. 

Though few the words that pass'd between. 

LoL her blue beaming eye of youth 

Dwelt Love, and Constancy, and Truth ; 

Confiding Sweetness, Mercy fair. 

Might charm a demon frt>m despair ! 

In his warm glance, and lofty brow. 

There dwelt the intellectual glow 

Which speaks the soul of fire and pride. 

To Sorrow as to Joy allied. 

A lovely child sate at their feet. 

In whom his parents' features meet; 

His Mother's mild beseeching eye. 

His Father's brow, pale, proud and high ; 
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The glossy rings of flaaiai hair 

Which deck*d his father's forehead fair. 

The Ijord look*d over dale and down. 

The rich domain was all his own, — > 

In conscious pride his pnlses move. 

That mingled even with his love : 

His glances rov*d o*er dale and down. 

The Lady*s hent on him alone ! 

For what were lands and forests fair. 

Ambition's dreuns or wealth to her ! 

Who for a single smile from him 

Would scorn a Monarch's diadem ? 

Now rose the lovely star of even. 

And reign'd o*er half the western heaven ^ 

The fedrest of the jewels bright 

That gem the starry brow of night j 

So pure, Hoiven's chambers high within, 

I 

That none may gaze on it, and sin, — 
For even the earthly gazer^s eye 
Seems half to share' its parity ! 
Like dew from, rosebuds dropp*d 6ach word. 
As. Aura thua bespoke her Lord : — 
*' Dost thou remember, love, the hour 
When near the rain'd abbey tofwer. 
Beneath the spreading Druid's Oak, 
In quaint disguise, of love you spoke ^ 
The song which did your love impart 
And won my secret from my heart ? 
Well did your witching minsirelsy 
With that sweet scene and hour agree ; 
And fain, methinks, I would again 
Hear o'er that wily minstrel's strain." 
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Proud of the praise of her he lov*d. 

And of his minstrel-skill approv'd^ 

One thrilling pressure, soft and bland. 

He gave his Lady's lily hand ; 

Then from her harp's awakening strings 

Drew most melodious murmurings 

Of some wild ancient melody. 

An old rude chime of days gone by. 

The thrush his evening song did stay. 

To listen to the roundelay ', 

And thus he pour-d, the woods along. 

His unpremeditated song : — 



Since ever I have known my heart. 
It still hath been its chief delight 

To mark the face of Nature fade. 
Amid the lingering light ; 



For, oh ! when sinking thus to rest. 
How softly bright, divinely pure. 

Doth Nature seem in every garb. 
By mountain, sea^ and moor. 



She seems to linger till the flowers 
Fold up their leaves in blissful rest. 

Even as a wearied mother tends 
The child upon her breast. 

X 



m 

Their hxiDi^ of natur^J yi^iiy 
The chpn^t^rB of eyening sang, — 

And th^oiigh the ruin d Castle wiXh 
The mellow echoes rfU9g« 



It was an hpur^t yrjai^ a scen^rr 
To calm t)i^ throbbing l^eait to rest; 

And mine, as down the yalfs I mov*d^ 
Its loveliness cqnfeas'd. 



The river made a sudden torn. 

The path swept through an opea glade. 
As, careless, lifting up mine eyes, 

I saw a beauteous maid : 



*Twas but a moment I beheld 

Her glance — ^her countenance divine-r 
Yet in that glance, that face, I saw 

A thousand beauties shine) 



And, wei^it, not my burniij|;.bx8iit 
And h^jft in sadden xBp(taxfi.befiluig» 

I might have ib<9i>i^t itwa8.a.dxe«m* 
A vision fair and fleetiniL!. 
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She leant upon her father's 9!tm, 
For stordy he mtust be her sire^ 

Whose eyes, like her's^ sR> prond^ 90 dark. 
Yet softened in thenr foe, 

Shot forth their beams beneath a brow 
Like her's tho* pale and higher ! 



With pausing step I tum*d to gaze^ 
I could not choose but turn mine eye 

Upon that form of youthful grace 
Which now had flitted by : 



With what a timid eagerness 

I mark*d her every graceful motion. 

And how my throbbing heart confess*d 
My spirit's wild commotion — 



Words ne*er can have the power to tdl. 
For in the thoughts that pour'd on me, 

I felt within my ri^tur'd soul 
Gleams of Eternity ! 



Link'd with heir father, step by step 
She widk*d adown the river's side ; 

Ah ! happy stream, heir lovely form 
To image in thy tide ! 
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Across the glade, around the wood. 
The green meandering path-way wound. 

Then, sinking from my sight, it wheeld 
The ancient Chapel round. 



Alas ! and is that Lady gone ? 

How dimly shines the alter'd scene 1 
How droop the lovely forest flowers. 

Beneath their branches green ! 



The stream that swift and sweetly flow'd. 
Seems dull, to heave its floods along, 

And hark ! how slowly doth the thrush 
Pour his faint notes of song ! 



Alas ! and is that Lady gone ? — 
Ere yet my fancy well could trace 

The thoughts — ^the feelings of her heart — 
Depainted in her face ? 



Thoughts which the spirits of the sky 
Might kindly see — ^nor blush to own> 

Feelings which frail mortality 
Has ne'er or rarely known. 
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Oh ! surely in her lake-like brow. 
And in her dark retiring eye, 

Grace, Pity, Love and Virtue dwdil. 
With sweet Humility 5 



Ah ! might I win that maiden's love; 
The world and all its cares forgot — 

The world ? — ^her bosom should be mine- 
How happy were my lot ! 



Thus did I commune with my heart. 
And thus my tale of love I spoke. 

When Aura, thou wert by my side. 
Beneath the spreading oak. 



How can I e*er my rapture tell. 
When thou thy virgin love confest ? 

Or, how with maiden grace thou hid'st 
Thy blushes in my breast ? 



Yet, with thy infant at thy feet, 

Even now more dear and fair thou art^ 

Than when in that first fond embrace 
I clasp*d thee to my heart. 
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For as the spring that leaps to life 
ImpetaoQS, ^nmi the monkitaiii side^ 

Though cahner in the valley, rolls 
A swifter, broader tide — 



So is, and so shall be onr love : 

A stahdess stt^am, bright, calm and free. 
Through flowerets fiedr and waving miods. 

Descending to the sea ! 



What means the tear in Aura*s eye — 
Her quivering lip, and deep-drawn sigh 
As ere the last note's murmuring 
Had left the harp*d yet trembling string. 
Rising with iheek and matron grace. 
She claisp'd her Lord ih fond embraces- 
Shed back his curls of golden hair. 
And kiss'd his eyes and forehead fair. 
'Twas a tear of bliss, a sigh of love. 
Pure as if breathed by the blest above -, 
A bliss so kelen, so pure, so high. 
To hier 'twas almost agony. 
'Twas the sweet child's hour of evehin^ prayer. 
And, kneeling by his parents tkere,. 
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He lisp*d the words his mother taught. 
With Love, and Peace, and Mercy fraught ; 
More dear, I well may deem, to Him 
Who dwells above, that vesper hymn 
Breathed from the lips of that simple child. 
Who, guiltless, spoke to God and smil*d ! 
Than the prayer of him, whose fiEuth severe. 
Looks up to Heaven with gloomy fear. 



Gone was the splendour of the west. 

All rural sounds were hush*d to rest. 

The dark'ning shadows -deeply fell 

Adown the wpding wooded dellj 

Fair Aura's arm in her Lord's was plac'd. 

Their child the iijghtrmaths round them chas'd 3- 

And thus, in hgUisr happiness 

Than minstrel's words may e'er express. 

They left the lonely Waterfall, 

And sou^t again their andent Hall. 
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A VISION 



ON AURA'S MRTH DAY. 



tjxrtjij xrxrvx rij->rij~trtrfcrt i ~r''i i ~i i ~i"" — i - - ■ - __»^»^»^» ^»»». ■ ■■ ^^^^^^ ■ » » » ^ ^ . 



I dreamt that on a boundless plain. 
On a wild wint'ry night I stood. 

All silent save the night-wind's strain. 
Reposed the snowy solitode. 



A lonely star was in the sky. 

Soft streaming through the crystal air^ 
It showed the dangers I was nigh. 

And snatched my spirit from despair. 



Far o*er the Simmering waste behind, 
I trace fall many a devions path -, 

My weary wanderings !— oft I find 
They've led me near the golf of death. 
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Untroddetf snoMrws b^ore me lie^ 
And by that star's hefntndhig light, 

A comely mansion struck my eye. 
Far on the utmost verge of sight. 



" Still radiant be* thy place of 're&t 1 

Be thy sei^ne, celei^al^y. 
Oh ! lovely star/ for *ever blest; 

That thus ddst g^de my I6hiely way." 



Scarce risen from my knee, ^en lo! 

Those star-b^flims gathered to a form. 
Glanced from theBf sph^r^ athwart the snoMr, 

And' stood beside me in' the storm.' 



The softness, purity, and grace. 

Breathed from her starry home on high. 
Flayed round her frame and o'er her feuse. 

And left its beam to light her eye. 



A voice breathed through the brightening air,- 

" Mortal ! this spirit be thy guide — 
These are the silent snows of Time^ 
And yonder Peace and Truth abide j 

V 
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'^ Mark how thy feet have stained the past. 
See yet how pure the fdtare lies 5 

Take thy fair guide and forward haste. 
Thou yet may'st gain the cherished prize." 



My dream is o*er ! and is that form. 
That starry form for ever gone ? 

Ah, no ! 'tis near me, soft and warm. 
My loved, my heaatifnl, my own ! 



Sweet Aura ! thine the light that shone. 
And cheer* d me, lonely, wandering wide. 

Be, till my pilgrimage is done. 

My friend, my councillor, and guide. 
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STANZAS. 



Ha ! is it she, 'whose flashing eye 
Seems the hnght throne \9here Thought enshrin'd 
Pours its pure radiance from on high. 
Like streaming star-beams of the Mind ? 
Ah ! though my earthly eyes were blind. 
With my soul^s vision I would see^ 
With my soul's feeling I would find 
And know when she was near to me. 
For I am bound to her by some deep sympathy. 



Yes ! *tis the same dark glance, the same i 

Slight form, most femininely fair -, 
The mould where Nature shaped her frame 
She found too frail, for all her care 
Another form like her & to bear ! 
Thus peerless both in frame and face. 
By natural right she seems to wear 
The prize of beauty, sweetness, grace — 
What wonder in my heart she found the foremost place ? 
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She found and she has kept it ; spite 
Of frowning friends, and calmnny, — 
The false report, the sneering slight. 
Which, liberal, aO.were heap*d on me. 
And wrung my heart most bitterly ! 
Yet this deep love she ne*er hath known. 
She ne*er may know, and it may be 
That I am doomed to feel alone 
Love whieh is torture, since that love cannot be shown. 



IVe striven to quench my hopdoss .flame 
In the deep streams of Poesie ; 
The tones to my wild harp-«tnng8 came 
And went, but brought no joy to me ; 
For still a fiend incessantly — 
A little fiend, who^e brow malign 
Bore stamp'd in lightning, " Memory " — 
Mocking my art, still song this line, 
" She doth not know thy love — ^she never can be thine !'* 



And thus without love, hopes, or fears. 
Hath pass*d away my youthful prime 5 
Despair hath done the work cf years. 
And I am old before my time : 
Not that Eld hath his hoary rime 
Spread on my brow, or dimm*d mine eye ', 
But that Care hath, and haply Crime, 
Worn wrinkles on my heart, whereby 
Our years should meted be, who live in agony* 
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Hear what my fancy wbispefS me, 
Low through my nightly mental gloom t^- 
*' Thy heart/' ^he says, " onoe-stirrd with f^ee. 
Is now like some dark vaulted tomb. 
Where, in thedavk-s^nlohral room. 
One light (thy Iovq) bnniB dim andtgray. 
Showing what Death doth sHowGOQaBime, — 
Joys coffined, hopes .t)iat. rot to day. 
And all from whicji the Soul tocna loathingly away !'* 



What is the scon^ of men to 
The scorn I daily, hourly feel ? 
Have I not that strong armoury 
Which 'gainst contempt my mind can steel ? 
Scorn of myself ! the withering seal 
Which my own thought stamps on my soul — 
The thought I must from all conceal. 
That with its secret, dark controul 
Makes me e'en scorn the power by which these numbers rolL 



What is the scorn of men to me 
More than their kindness or their praise ? 
Would I not sneer at equally 
The robe of shame or crown of bays ? 
Nought can depress, as nought can raise, 
A cheerless spirit, wandering on 
Through starless nights and sunless days : 
No prize to seek, enjoyed when won 5 
Glad only when its weary pilgrimage is done. 
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Yet do I feel a lofty pride^ 
Such as bore martyrs to the stake. 
Which though by keenest suffering tried. 
Not the last agony can shake — 
Nor shame repress, nor torture break — 
To think this ruined heart of mine 
Became a ruin for her sake — 
A ruin wrought by hand divine — 
A worthy sacrifice, since offered at her shrine ! 
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EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 



There was a time^ nor distant far the day^ 
When my soul, gloomy, held her lonely way 
Through every change of gladness or of care. 
Nor with another sought her dreams to share : 
And if a keener thrill of joy were felt. 
Or fiercer pang bequeathed by conscious guilt. 
To silent shades with eager steps I flew. 
To bear its torture or its bliss renew. — 
But now, whatever sorrows thrill my heart. 
Whatever joys their genial power impart. 
How fondly, dearest ! do I turn to thee. 
With eager eye imploring sympathy ^ 
Scarce deeming even happiness my own. 
Until with thy dear bosom shared and known. 



This mom another birth-day on me breaks. 
And Reason of the Past a survey takes : 
My busy Mind is filled with anxious thought. 
From Fancy and from Retrospection wrought -, 
Hope o*er the Future, Memory through the Past, 
Have each their phantoms in succession chased^ 
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Self-approbation and severe Remorse 
Have each alternate held their various conrse; 
The scorching ^ance of Conscience doth reveal 
Each Vice that Vanity would fain conceal ; 
Hours nnimprov*d in thick succession fly^ 
And dark th* unsightly wrecks of Passion lie. 
Here foiled Ambition Tears^his sullen brow. 
Meek slighted Virtue there doth mourning go -, 
Dim ghosts of Pleasure, hoped for, ne'er enjoyed. 
And perished dreams of Fame flit through the void ^ 
Some vagranlJ Virtue added, — ^thus appeurs 
The moral picture of my earlier years.— 



But, o*er these later days^^.the heavenly light 
Of Love its lustre sheds, serene and4[>rigbt: 
Through all my soul her gracious influence steals. 
And in my common thou^ts her power reveals. 
Now hY>m the chains of grosser folfy freed^ 
More worthy deeds and nobler hopes succeed. 
If still Ambition lives, with sober aim 
She points the puth of Virtue out to Fame : 
And smiling at the dreams that once could cheats 
Sighs to be useful now, instead of great,* — 
Bums but to play her part in Nature's plan, 
And tread aright the common paths of man. 
Nor thinky if more complaeently I gaze- 
On the contrasted aims of present days. 
From early faults with slight regret I tum^ 
I mourn them stiU, and must for ever mourn I 
But cheer'd- by better hopes of life at last. 
Thus Reason weighs the present and the past 9-^ 
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" Gaze not on bygone years with settled gloom. 
Nor call accusing spectres from the tomb -, 
Wisdom forbids to cherish vain regret. 
And ills shie can't amend will aye forget. 
Think thou ! though many a phantom hope is reft 
That cheer'd thy youth, how much of good is left; 
And thank the gracious Power that guides the heart 
Through all the snares of youth, for what thou art. 
Mourn not the wild enthusiastic play 
Of thy young passions, in thy earUer day -, 
Thou would*st not, sure, those perils brave again. 
To snatch the fierce delights that charm'd thee then. 
Mark yonder ardent boy — he gains the crest 
Of the green hill of youth, and he is blest ; 
Fair spread before him are the fields of life. 
Each path enchanting, all with rapture rife. 
With beauteous cheek all flushed, in loose array. 
The Goddess FleaiBure beckons him away ; 
Trips, gazilig back, with fond alluring grace. 
Or spreads her snowy arms to his embrace. 
No power to pause,— one rapturous glance around. 
And down the steep he dashes with a bound ; 
Filled with soft tumults, dazzled by her charms. 
He panting sinks into the Enchantress* arms. 
He sleeps ! — ^but still the flowers around him spring. 
Still with cool murmur bubbles forth the spring 5 
Blossom and fhiit on every bough invite. 
The pausing eye, and rising appetite. 
He sleeps — ^he shudders ! dark his dreams we see. 
But darker still shall his awaking be ! 
He crops the flower — ^ha ! stings the snake beneath ? 
He plucks the fruits, he tastes, and feels it Death. — 

z 
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He stoops to quaff the crystal fount of Sin, 

The bitter venom curdles all within 3 — 

Brief is the dream>-«he wakes, and she is gone. 

The melting Goddess with the loosen'd zone. 

Now is he doomed, for aye, to wander forth 

The foil'd and hopeless Pilgrim of the Earth; 

Searching for her by desert, lake, and hill. 

For ever baffled but pursuing stilL 

Her fairy form seems ever on the wing, 

StiU on the verge of sight and vanishing; 

And still she beckons, still he madly flies. 

Till toppling o'er some sudden precipice. 

Sunk in some black morass, or whefaning wave. 

He finds a premature, dishonour'd grave ! 

Thou see*st the danger, thou hast felt the pain — 

Say, would*st thou tread those slipp*ry paths again ? 

Nor mourn the hopes of learning and of fame. 

The burning wish to leave an honoured name ; 

Some deed to execute, or work contrive. 

Which when thy frame should perish, might survive. 

If Fancy whisper'd to thy earlier day. 

Thine might yet be the laurel or the bay. 

Say, did'st thou haunt the academic shade. 

Did calm-eyed Study lend her needful aid 

To scan with eager glance the classic page. 

And catch the Poet's fire, or wisdom of the Sage ? 

Ah, no ! 'tis now thy lot, with vain lament. 

To mourn thine hours in barren follies spent 5 

And mark Ima^nation's star-like ray 

Fade, in the clouds of Indolence, away. 

Yet with too deep a sorrow mourn not this. 

Fame's path is not the only path to bliss; 
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Though Poesy's fair wreath may not be won^ 

Nor Science own thee for a favourite son. 

Some portion of that hononr'd art is thine. 

Noblest of arts ! and only not divine : 

To still the throb of agonizing pain. 

And bid the sufif *rer breathe in ease again — 

To soothe the tender Mother's anguish wild, 

Wimung from Death's enfolding arms, her child 3 

Snatch from the gaping tomb the Husband's life. 

And feel the bliss that thrills his grateful Wife ,- 

Or from her frame the fell disease to chase. 

And give her to her husband's wild embrace ! 

Yet should pale Destiny oppose her will. 

And Azrael* mock the efforts of thy skill. 

Thou still with friendly warmth may'st share the smart. 

And sootlie the sorrow thou could'st not avert. 

To this high task thy duty calls thee hence. 

And offers worth, and ease, and competence ; 

To till this ample field, no barren soil, 

A wise ambition may with ardour toil > 

Here may thy heart be softened, mind improved. 

And here thou may'st be honour'd and beloved — 

Here thou may'st cherish virtue, peace, and truth. 

And smile at all thy hollow dreams of youth." 



Thus Reason speaks, nor I her truths gainsay. 
But freely fling my early dreams away -, 
Content to find, now half of life is o'er. 
So much of hope and usefulness in store. 



* The Angd cf Death. 
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And as the Mariner, whom storms 

When his frafl baik is staggering in the gale. 

Yields to the jrawning wave fnll many a prize 

Of toil-won gold and costly merchandize, 

TiU his o*erlaboQr*d vessel springs at length. 

Lightly and free, rejoicing in her strength. 

Skims the wild surge and shnns the adverse shore. 

Where on her lee the foaming billows roar. 

Shoots through the boiling strait and, danger past. 

In the smooth harbour safe is moored at last. 

And furls her weary wings like sea-bird from the blast — 

As he, rejoicing o*er his rescued life. 

Looks back upon the elemental strife. 

Nor, all his perished treasures to regain 

Would brave once more the terrors of the main 3 

But, gazing upwards to the friendly star 

Whose guiding ray had reached him from afar. 

Pours forth his grateful soul before the Power 

Whose mercy sav^d him in that dreadful hour : 

So I, no more repining for the gay 

And golden visions of my earlier day. 

With cheerful gratitude the graver hue 

Of manhood's calm realities review — 

But gladly, now escaped each youthful snare. 

View all my dreams dispersed in empty air 3 

And build, on humbler hopes, a better plan. 

To prosecute the nobler aims of Man. 
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SONG. 



IN PRAISE OF THE RIVER TWEED. 



I. 

O many a noble river runs 

Beneath the Scottish hills^ 
And many a lovely English stream 

Glides through her verdant dells -, 
But take the land^ from sea to sea^ 

By mountain^ glen^ and mead. 
Ye ne*er can match the sunny braes. 

And silver streams of Tweed. 



II. 
All sparklingly the Coquet springs 

Leap down in leafy June, 
And pastoral Teviot sweetly sings 

A wild old border tune ; 
And Yarrow rushes from her lakes 

With swift and starry speed — 
But sweeter, softer, fairer still. 

Sweeps down the stately Tweed. 
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III. 
Above her floods axe waving woods. 

And andent castas gny^ 
And httiLj abbies daildj stand 

Innunoosanay^ 
In many a batde on her banks 

Did Scottish nobles bleed. 
Whose stately towers are shadowed 

In the deep pools of Tweed. 



IV. 

The fisher seeks her waters clear. 

The children pull her flowers. 
And, oh ! to pensive lovers, dear 

Are Tweed*8 enchanting bowers ; 
For through retired and warbling groves 

Her winding path-ways lead. 
And sacred to a thousand loves 

Is every vale in Tweed. 
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SONG. 



Air— « Q^«' the airU the wmd etm bkno." 



I. 

How sweetly in the dewy mom 

Awakes the world in Sprmg ! 
What blossoms with their fragrance feed 

The Summer evening ! 
And lovely gleams the Autumn moon. 

Above the golden grainy 
But cheerless Winter hath a charm 

With me shall aye remain. 



II. 
The naked nests of every bird. 

That loved the leafy Spring, 
I joy to see them round the branch 

Of every hawthorn cling -, 
They tell a tale of fruitful love. 

All undisturbed and free. 
Which God did fence with innocence 

Beneath the greenwood tree. 
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III. 
I love to see upon tlie hills 

The sleepy snow-clouds lie ; 
I love to feel upon my cheek 

The snow-blast sweeping by -, 
I love the scarlet berries all 

That hang on the naked tree. 
For sacred now for evermore 

Are wint'ry scenes to me. 



IV. 

For, oh ! December s winds were chill. 

And dark December's sky. 
That first beheld my blushing love 

Upon my bosom lie : 
Can all the sweets the Seasons shower 

An equal pleasure bring ? 
The rapture of that one brief hour. 

Changed Winter into Spring ! 



J 
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IBeatl^ 



OF 



WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



** In the awful moments of impending diasolutiony the ddttdons of ambition and 
revenge disappeared. He (William) revised the violences of his perturbed reign 
with remorse." — Sharon Turnxr's History of England. 

** Survey this most potent hero, whom lately 100,000 knights were eager to serve, 
and whom many nations dreaded— now, Ijring for hours on the naked ground, 
spoiled and abandoned by every one 1"— Ordsricus. 



The Conqueror on his death-bed lay ! 
Was he struck down in the bloody fray. 
With his shield beneath and his wounds before — 
Thus had he perished in his gore ? 
With helm to helm and hand to hand. 
Did friends and foes around him stand. 
Till they had fallen one by one. 
And left him in the fight alone 5 
Dying, but a Conqueror still. 
The last that stood on the bloody hill. 
With slaughtered foemen heaped on high. 
The victims of his Victory ? 

2a 
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Who was it struck the Conqueror down ? 

Whose weapon pierc*d the iron erown^ 

And the casque of steely whose well-tried ore 

Had shivered a thousand swords before ? 

Was it a Norman traitor's blow^ 

Or a Briton*s brand that laid him low ? 

Did the Saxon strike with a patriot pride 

That sanctified the regicide ? 

How fell he ? Doubtless in fiercest fight 

Was quench*d the Norman Conqueror's might. 



Not so ! — ^but in a Monk's dark cell^ 
The Victor bade the world farewell !* 
And there did he whose slightest word 
Had thousands given to fire and sword> 
Whose robber troops unpeopled realms. 
Whose blow had crushed a thousand helms. 
Whose will had long been life or death — 
Yield unto God his djring breath -, 
No choir was there;— no minstrel nigh 
To lift the Conqueror's fame on high. 
No record of the deeds he'd done. 
No trophy of the fields he'd won. 
No gallant train, no royal state. 
Did on the dying Hero wait ! 



* " He was taken back to Rouen, but Uie noise of this popidons city being ^Us- 
agreeaUe to him« he -was removed by his own desire to a monastery without tbe 
wa]l8.*'-HSHAR0N Tcann's HisTonv or EKOhAsm. 
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But dark thoughts, with his hitest breath. 
Such as check even the gasp of Death, 
Passed through his torn and troubled breast. 
Nor ceased till he sank to final rest. 



He thou^t of the cruel deeds he'd done. 

Since England's kingdom £ur he*d won ; 

He thought upon the Saxon blood,^ 

In his guilty fear he had caused to flow 
O'er all the land like a spring-tide flood, — 
And dreams of that humbled people's woe. 
Which came not near him on his throne. 
Disturbed him by his death-bed lone.* 



He saw the Saxon widow, spent. 

Reach the royal tournament. 

To tell her king her tale of woe, — 

He saw her free breast receive the blow. 

By the hand of a Norman menial given 3 

He marked her raise her eyes to Heaven, 



* "His penecatiaiu, and fhdr own naentments, drove almoit an the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility into revolt or exile.**->S]iABON Timum's Histoet or Bnolawd. 

«' His fondneBS for tbs diace led Idm to a cmd exertion of his power, in making 
tlie New Forest in Hampsliire, ibr wldch he depopolated above thirty miles of an 
inhabited ooontry. The dmrce of homan misery produced by this tyrannical 
measure, has made our old dmmidsrs remariL its aroarent ponisbment in tiie 
calamities that oocmrred from it to his ftmily.*'— Ibid. 

Matansbory speaks of him as **fiicie fera," of a ferocious appearance, &c. 
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And whfle the princely train passed by. 

With jocund tones of courtly glee. 

He saw the Saxon widow die — 

Unpitied in her misery ! 

With a curse of horror on her tongue. 

From the depths of her dying anguish wrung. 

On the race that drove with spear and hrand 

The laws of Alfred from the land;* 

And he felt the ^d and withering power 

Of that widow's curse in his dying hour. 



He saw king Harold's fatal wound. 
And swan-neck'd Edith clasp him round ; 
He marked the royal corpse defaced. 
By love's keen eye alone to be traced.t 
He saw it in the Abbey laid. 
And heard the solemn curse was said. 



* This is not correct in one sense j for William strore to retain Uie civfl instita« 
tions of the Saxons, and to govern by the ancient customs of the land rather than 
to subvert them. But as the laws were continually set at defiance by his fierce 
barons, the conquered people were continually the victims of oppvestfon and 
injustice. 

t Harold, as every reader is aware, was slain at Hastings by a Nonnan aidier, 
whose arrow pierced the king's eye. After the battie a careful search was made for 
his body, but on account of tiie numerous wounds witii whidi it was disfigured, it 
remained undiscovered, until sought for by Harold's fisivourite Editiia SwanneshalB 
— swan-uecked Edith— (the "Editha pnlchra," so often mentioned in Domesday 
Book)— whose more aifectionate eye recognised it; a most touching and beantilol 
incident. 



n 
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By the Saxon warriors who stood 
Around their monarch in his hlood. 



Though death the Norman king was nigh. 
The gathering dimness left his eye. 
And heaving up his quivering hand. 
As though it grasped a battle brand. 
He cried — " Oh ! for an hour to be 
With Harold alone on an open lea. 
With blade to blade, and steed to steed. 
And England*s crown the victor*s meed ; 
Then should a nobler death be thine. 
Last of immortal Alfred's line/** 



The dream in darkness died away ^ 
Again the corse in the Abbey lay. 
With the Norman arrow in the brain. 
And the bloody shroud, and mournful train 
Of Saxon warriors, who stood 
Aroimd their monarch in his blood. 



Each laid his hand on the gory breast. 
Each the sign of the cross imprest 5 



* 'Vl^lliam had ottered, previous to the battle of Hastiogs, to fight Harold in 
single combat, the crown of England behig the prize of the victor. 
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A dark and blasting curse they prayed 
Might rest upon the Norman*8 head — 
That treason and domestic strife 
Might torture still the Tjrrant's life ; 
That Murder, Anarchy, and Fear, 
Might hunt him to a bloody bier -, 
That he might live in agony, 
Dishonour'd and despairing die ; 
Hated and feared might be his throne, 
Shunn*d and despised, his death-bed lone. 



King William shuddered in his guilt. 
Deep was the groan the Ck)nqueror gave; 

The guiltless blood that he had spilt 
Seem*d sweeping him into the grave — 

And that curse from despairing valour wrung. 

Like a poison*d robe around him clung. 



He saw his Normans* haughty look. 
Who thought of master ne'er could brook. 
And even while at the cross he knelt, 
A pang of proud remorse he felt — 
That these bold barons ne*er would own 
Again the terrors of his frown. 
Nor shrink submissive *neath the sway. 
He long had taught them to obey; 
Yet soon that pang was humbly tiuned. 
That feeling quietly inumed. 
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In the holier thoughts that on him prest^ 
Ere sank his dying sonl to rest. 



" Oh ! pardon for the deeds I've done," 
Were the last words of Fame's favorite Son ; 
And well his deeds match'd with his words. 
For sheathed were all his warriors* swords. 
And opened the prison gates to aU 
Who long had suffered his tyrant thrall. 
And dark remorse for the deeds he'd wrought. 
Was the Norman Conqueror's dying thought.^ 



K fiercest pangs on death-hed felt. 
Can pardon gain for life of guilt — 
Then of his sins is William shriven. 
Then is the Conqueror's soul in Heaven. 



He died not in the hattle's prid< 
Were then his warriors by his side ? 



* His ministeni and niAles iHio had come to take leave of fheir departiiig 
sovereigii, now spoke In Mialf of Oe many prisonera whom he detained in cap- 
thity. The king confessed he had impiisoned the Earl of Morcarmijasfty, but fhat 
it had been from apiwdiensirai of his hostility. Aom the same distnis^ he owned 
that he had Icept many others in costody, and some flrom ttieir own obstinacy. 
<*Bat at this hour," he added, " wlien I have myself to hope that my ofltenoes will 
Itnd mercy firom my Creator, I Older an the prisons to be opened, and eyery capttre 
to be released on oonditkm that Ihey swear to be peMeahte.** 
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In peaceful weeds did they seek his bier^ 
Whose side in the fight they had oft press'd near^ 
With gleaming brand and quivering spear ? 
Did his children hang o*er his dying bed ? 
Did his consort press his pillowed head ? 
Did the Abbot hold the cross on high. 
Full in sight of his glazing eye ? 
Was the death-mass said, and the wafer given. 
That consecrates the soul to Heaven ? 



Not so, not so ! — ^no friend was near 
When William was stretched upon his bier -, 
No wound in battle laid him low. 
He met his death from no noble foe. 
But a base stroke, such as troopers have met 
When their steed his foot on a stone has set. 
And the sellers recoil has smote them sore — 
Such was the death of the Conqueror !^ 



* The foUo^dng extmctB from the ist vol. of Sharon Turner's excellent histoiy, 
ixrill state the historical facts allnded to in the poem, and may not be unacceptable 
to some of my readers :— 

"A warfare with Philip, king of France, followed, which exhibits William pursu. 
ing again those TindictiTe passions which had so often disquieted his reign, and 
experiencing those disastrous consequences which impress mankind with tiie 
belief of a moral retribution. A Joke of PhUip*s exasperated his irascible temper. 
William had become corpulent and unwieldy; and Philip, hearing that an indispo- 
titian confined him to his bed at Rouen, declared that he was lying-in there. 
William WM weak enough to be enraged at this idle sarcasm, and swore by the 
resozraction and glory of the Deity (his favorite oath) that, at his churching, he 
would light up UL himdrM thouMUid candles in France. At the following harvest 
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And now his latest sigh has sped. 

The soul from the tortured frame hath fled. 

Quenched in eternal slnmhers lie 

The warlike terrors of his eye. 

The hands that grasped the crashing axe 

In nerveless impotence relax \ 

And he whose frame like rooted rock 

Stemmed the fierce tide of hattle*s shock. 

Whose course was like the Simoom's breath. 

Dismay before — ^behind him Death, — 

Lies — a foul object of disgust, 

A wretched heap of worthless dust \ 

Scarce even a robe upon him laid 

To hide the stains disease has made > 



he performed his tsRflde vow. No oonsidflntioii mitigated his rage} he lavaged 
aad burnt eyery part he i^proached— and this gratification of his rerenge proved 
at last his deatmction. He took the town of Mante, and oontinning to indulge his 
wrath* he committed it to the flames. As if the misery he was cansincTf had been 
an epjoyment to his mind, he rode from part to part of the burning town, directing 
his men where to fieed and spread the conflagration, in which many of the inhabl- 
tants were perishing. In this disgraoefiil activity, his horse stepping in some of the 
hot ashes, soddenly plnnged, and striking the saddle against his belly, produced a 
rapture or an hiflammation, which from the heat of the season and the flre, was 
followed by a fever that soon exhibited mortal appearances." 

«*ll^^niam lingered tin the ninth of September: after son-riseb being roused by a 
noise, he asked what it was, and was told it viras the clock of St. Mary's Church 
striking the hour; he raised his eyes devoutly to Heaven, and extending his hands, 
cried out—' To my lady, the holy Blary, I commend myself, that she by her prayers 
may reoondle me to her beloved Son.' He expired as he spoke, to the surprise of 
his attendants, who had been deceived, by his passing a tranquil night, to expect a 
Ijavoorable change. His richer courtiers flew immediately to their horses, and went 

2b 
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Or from the sight to turn away 
The ghastly tokens of decay. 



Spirit of Liberty and Peace ! 
Oh ! may thy gentle reign increase^ 
Till not a Tyrant or a Slave, 

Of any hue — of any clime — 
Be seen upon Britannia*s wave. 
Or find upon her soil a grave. 
Even till the end of Time : 
But as the star-beams fill the air. 

Like showers of glory downward driven. 



to fheir homes, to take care of their property -, his poorer yassals» seeing the selfish 
conduct of their superiors, hastened to imitate it, and seized, like vultures, his 
armour, clothes, valuables, and Aimiture, and disappeared, leaving his dead body 
almost naked on the ground, deserted and neglected by every one. So little was he 
loved I So unstable is the attachment of interest and fear I 

" The humiliation of greatness was not yet complete. No one was found, who 
would convey the body to Csen to be interred, tin an obscure country knight per- 
formed' the pious office at his own expence. At its entry into Caen, a fire happening 
to break out in the city, all run from the royal remains, to behold or extinguish the 
flames ; and when the hour of his interment came, the very spot intended for his 
burial was claimed by a person as his property, which William had unjustly taken 
from hhn. The funeral was suspended till the man's demands were satisfied. This 
disagreeable circumstance surmounted, another arose. The sarcophagus that 
had been prepared for him, was found too small, and they were obliged to 
force in the corpulent body, which burst with the violence; and the ceremony 
was harried over with a precipitation and disgust^ wUch extinguished all respect 
and sjrmpathy." 
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To pour their sweet light every where. 
Joining the joyous earth to Heaven ! 
So be thy radiance shed abroad. 
To link the free to freedom's Grod. 



But on the hand that checks thy flight, 

A freeman's curse for ever light 5 

Oh ! never may he have a part 

In ought that cheers the social heart — 

For ever be the Tyrant's life 

Fill'd with Despair, and Fear, and Strife ; 

And when he meets the gripe of Death, 

Like William's pass his dying breath. 
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LADY MORAY'S LAMENT. 



See Ballad qf**7%e Bonny Verl of Moray." 



Oh ! when will the green grass this sad bosom cover ? 

They have slain my yomig Moray — ^my husband — ^my lover! 
They have slaughter*d my child as it gazed on them fondly. 

And left me to monm them, heart-broken and lonely. 



Ah ! his blood-clotted hair than the yomig fawn was fairer. 
His pale gory cheek than the foimtain was clearer ; 

And his brow, that was bright as the opening morrow. 
Is lowering and pale, as it mocked at my sorrow. 



Oh ! speak not of beauty, oh ! speak not of splendour. 
To a heart that is broken what ease can they render — 

Can grandeur the throbbings of misery cover ? 
Or beauty restore me the life of my lover ? 



I leave ye, my kindred, to peace and to gladness. 
For the scenes that are sacred to Moray and sadness-— 

Where my grief may roll on like a dark-flowing river. 
Till it mingles in Death*s dreary ocean for ever. 
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TWEED-SIDE. 



I. 

Romantic Tweed ! adown thy stream 

How oft in youth IVe stolen ; 
How oft beneath the May moon-beam 
IVe watched thy sweet waves rolling ! 
How dear are ye 
To Memory^ 
Fair scenes I ne*er again may see. 



II. 
I used to think the mavis sang 

In.Norham's woods the clearest; 
I used to think the flow'rets sprang 
Along thy banks the ^rest — 
And boys and men 
I smiled on then^ 
Seem*d blythe to smile on me again. 
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III. 
Now youth is flown, and manhoocl*6 cares 

Usurp my boyhood's feeling -, 

Yet still a dream of yanish'd years, 

A dream of thee is stealing — 

A vision bright. 

Before my sight. 

Like distant star-beams o*er the night. 



IV. 

Ah ! art thou still as fair as when 

Thou shone upon my childhood ? 
When every bosky dell and den 
I haunted in thy wild-wood. 
Each flower and tree 
Were dear to me. 
More dear than aught again shall be ! 



V. 

Thy stream through forests hanging green. 

As clear may still be flowing — 
Thy flowers the woody heights between. 
As bright may still be glowing 5 
But where are they. 
My grandsirea gray. 
Who fondly watch*d my life's young day ? 
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VI. 

Oh ! is there aught in manhood*s wit^ 

Or all the hoarded treasure 
Of manhood's skilly can equal yet 
Yoiing Love's still-springing pleasure ? 
Give wit to men, 
The sword — the pen — 
Give me my boyhood's heart i^ain. 
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MODESTIE 



I hear a name, half breathed, from lips 

That softly lie apart ; 
Like a distant, dropping melody. 

It falls upon my heart. 

She sits in beauty by my side. 

My first, my only love ! 
Fair as the spring-dyed earth below. 

And pure as Heaven above. 

Her glance is fondly fixed on mine. 
Her cheek to mine is prest — 

And her rich and balmy locks are laid 
Across her starry breast ! 

Yet 'tis not that the clustering curls 
That clothe her beaming neck. 

Are brighter than the ringlets fair 
Our courtly dames that deck. 

It's not her air, her mien, her face. 
Nor the light in her hazel e*e — 

But it's the soft bewitching grace 
Of timorous modestie ! 
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The dew-drop in the opening rose. 

Can words its beauty tell ? 
So folded in her silken breast^ 

This pearl of price doth dwell. 

Oh ! there's a sweet retiringness^ 

That's dearer far to Love, 
Than the flashing glance and the stately forms 

That in conscious beauty move. 

A nameless grace, a magic charm. 

That tongue can never tell — 
It's gone to deck my darling's form 

Within her birken dell. 

There's beauty in the coal-black eye. 
There's pride in the bumish'd brow. 

There's magic in the queenly grace. 
And the breast of drifted snow. 

But were these charms link'd up in one. 

An angel might she be ! 
Yet still would want the peerless grace 

Of witching Modestie. 



'2 c 
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SONG. 



" was there but one faitlrful heart," 



I. 
Oh ! was there but one faithful heart 

That throbb*d for me alone — 
Oh ! had I one dear truthful breast 

To clasp unto my own ; 
I yet the follies of my youth 

Might from my bosom tear^ 
And^ fix'd in fondest love and truth. 

Enshrine her image there ! 



II. 
I seek no phantom form of bliss. 

No seraph from above — 
Grant me, ye pitying powers ! but this, 

A virtuous woman's love : 
Whose gentle, soft, endearing sway. 

Should from my aching heart 
Sweep every trace of vice away. 

And love and peace impart. 



„j 
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III. 
My tears to share^ and to my smiles 

Smile sweetly back again j 
The truest, dearest, purest bliss. 

That Heaven bestows on men ! 
Give me, this stormy heart to still — 

Each dark stain to remove — 
And with pure hopes the void to fill. 

Dear Woman's truth and love. 
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STANZAS, 



COMPOSED IN 



DUNFERMLINE CHURCH.* 



I. 

Time ! thou just expounder of the Past^ 
Here do I feel thy stem omniscient sway ; 

1 see the pall of blank oblivion cast. 

By thee^ o'er all that fills Man's little day. 
O'er all^ save virtuous deeds, which shall remain for aye. 



II. 
The haughty Abbot, solemn and severe. 

Proud and revengeful, who these aisles has trod — 
Where is he now ? his mouldering relics where ? 
Forgotten,— even as he forgot his God ! 
Once Lord of all these towers, and now without a sod. 



* Dunfermline, in Fife, still a romantic and beautiful place, was a favorite resi- 
dence of the ancient Scottish kings, 

" The king sate in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude red wine," 
is the commencement of one of the finest Scottish ballads. A number of tlie 
early kings, and hosts of the nobles of Scotland, lie buried in the Abbey } but the 
spot is most highly distinguished as the tomb of the illustrious Brace, whose remains 
rest beneath the pulpit of the present church. 
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III. 

The guilty splendours of the Tyrant's crown^ 
His bearing proud^ and pomp of regal state^ 

His infamy of fame thou dost dash down. 
And in the rubbish of the perish*d great 
Thou shelterest his name from scorn, contempt, and hate. 



IV. 

But o'er the Patriot, and the Man of Worth, 

How gently doth thy genial influence glide -, 
Their mortal frames decay in kindred earth. 
Their souls imperishable — far and wide 
Shed salutary light, a beacon and a guide ! 



V. 

Seven Monarchs in Dunfermline Abbey sleep. 
And many a warlike knight and noble there. 

Beneath the cold damp stone his ward doth keep. 
Till the last trump shaU rouse him from his lair. 
Wrapt in the gory mail which he in fight did wear. 



VI. 

Seven Monarchs slumber in Dunfermline towers. 
And holy is the ground on which I tread ! 

Seven Monarchs, who within the princely bowers. 
Yet beautiful — that gather overhead 
Festoons of flowers, their queens in gayest galliards led. 
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VII. 

Which of these Monarchs yet remain to fame ? 

Was it the gayest^ happiest of the seven ? 
Tradition answers — Malcohn^ free from blame. 

And gallant Bruce, whose griefs have gained him heaven ! 
The rest are to the winds of blank oblivion driven. 



VIII. 

Immortal fame be thine, heroic Bruce ! 

Wherever Freedom flings her flag abroad. 
Wherever her life-blood gushes through the sluice 
Of gallant hearts — Oh ! may thy sacred sod 
Still be a spot where freemen kneel to Freedom's Grod. 



IX. 

A humble stranger gazes on thy tomb. 

Whence beams of glory, spite of time and hate. 
Stream through long perished ages, to illume 
Ages to come -, and though obscure his fate. 
He fain would join thy praise with all the good and great. 



X. 

Though of the land whose tyrant thou didst tame. 
Whose nation fled that thine might yet be free. 

Still will I praise and bless thine honoured name ; 
The tyrant hath no country ! but for thee 
Thou art of kin to all who cherish Liberty. 
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XI. 

Such names as thine are Freedom's battle words -, 
Thermopylae^ and many an Alpine dell. 

And Bannockbum, can tell what tyrant hordes 
Fled shrieking, as the gory sabre fell. 
At the wild shout of Bruce, Leonidas, or Tell ! 



XII. 

Nor be his name forgot — ^the last, the best. 

Who to the winds that sweep his chainless floods 

Flung the star-spangled banner of the West, 

And sent the voice of Freedom through her woods. 
Like Niagara's^ roar, to rouse her sohtudes ! 



XIII. 

Oh ! names to Virtue and to Freedom dear ! 

Radiant with genuine glory, dearly won. 
Yet shall your sorrows find the grateful tear. 

And when Napoleon's laurels all are gone. 
Still green shall be the wreaths of Bruce and Washington. 



* THe Indians lay the accent on the tiiird lyllalile, and the word prononnced 
tlina is certainly mnch more wild and sonorous tlian acoordinc to the nsoal 

pronunciation. 
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XIV. 

The common herd decay to common dust — 
They lived, they died, were buried, are forgot j 

To man they perish utterly, — we trust 
Not so to Heaven, — ^but the Patriot's lot 
Streams star-like through the world, all bright without a blot. 



XV. 

All hearts adore it, and all eyes upturned 

Gaze on its loveliness 5 and as a star 
That in the crystal heavens for aye hath burned. 
Through calm and storm doth lead the Mariner, 
The Patriot's spirit guides the good in peace or war. 



XVI. 

The world grows wise apace 3 not long the spear 
The Conqueror and the Battle-field shall gain 

Their meed of senseless praise 3 the hour is near 
When men shall spurn from every limb the chain. 
And seek in Peace and Love true glory to attain ! 
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SONG, 



7©- - ^(yi^^> 



Air — "Believe me, (f tttt those endearing young ehamu" 



Would'st thou kave me^ my ^iaj^ng, though but for awhile 

Away from my bosom to be ? 
One soft sununer night when I sow not thy smile^ 

Were a month of dark winter to me. 
Oh ! think, dearest ! thinks at the dose of each day. 

Though our parting embrace is most sweety 
It can scarcely the anguish of absence repay. 

Though to-morrow again we shall meet. 



Thy cheek press'd to mine^ and my hand on thy hearty 

And our souls to our lips gushing free — 
Can the pleasures of change or new feelings impart 

Any rapture like this, love, to thee ? 
Ah ! believe me, no other joy equal to this 

Has been ever to mortals assigned. 
And in vain you will wander in search of the bliss 

Which together alone we shall find. 
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FINAL FRAGMENT. 



IT® AtymsA. 



The stars their midnight radiance pour^ 
The clock hath told the drowsy hour 
When &ys and sprites may roam secure. 

In paths unblest — 
WhOe Fancy hovers o'er the bower 

Where thou dost rest. 



A thousand thoughts upon me throng, 
Wild impulses and feelings strong. 
That all to thee and love belong — 

Strange dreams of old ; 
Oh ! would that I in fitting song 

Could them unfold. 



Would that the harp of Burns were mine. 

Or Byron's— only not divine — 

That so my heart might breathe to thine 

Its pleasing pains ; 
And that I might thy name entwine 

In deathless strains. 
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O were but mine one hour the meed 
To wake my friend Gilpillan's reed. 
Or those sweet tones that now do plead 

In realms above. 
The dear old Ettriek Shepherd's creed — 

Lost Bard of Love ! 



Then dearest, truest, brightest, best ! 

In fitting verse should be confest. 

The charms that long my soul have blest 

Wild wish and vain ! 
In homelier garb, sincere, be drest 

My humble strain. 



And yet with scorn thou wilt not view. 
Though feeble be its notes and few, 
A Harp whose tones all vibrate true 

To Love and Thee -, 
And if not wild, nor bold, nor new. 

Are clear and free. 



I hear the clanging anchor chain, 
I hear the crew*s wild cheery strain, 
I mark the vessel to the main 

In silence glide — 
And were my feelings not of pain, 

They'd be of pride. 
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For, oh ! most glorioiis u the sight 
To mark that gailaAt vesaeVn flight. 
And yet fiill many a heart to-night 

Was agony. 
Ere that £ur hark^with all her fMght, 

Sought the wide sea. 



Farewell ! fitrewdl ! A \ word of dread^ 
That links the living with the dead— 
Mutter*d to those that round the bed 

Of Death do move. 
Spoken when all of hope is fled. 

From hearts that love. 



Farewell ! that word was atter*d most 
By those, whom, unforseen, weVe lost. 
When partings, seeming brief, have past. 

That word — Farewell ! 
Hath proved by fell Misfortune crost. 

Love's latest knell. 



In the poor man*s deserted shed. 
Or where a monarch's dying head. 
Mid courtier crowds on down is laid — 

On well-fought field. 
Where patriots in gory bed 

Their last breath yield. 
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Farewell's the word that's latest spdken. 
Brief sound that oft hath souls awoken 
From deadly sleep ) — Love's latest token^ 

Most potent spell^ 
And source of many a heart that's broken- 

FareweU ! — ^farewell ! 



Come back^ my wandering muse, and say. 
Why when my soul beneath the sway 
Of gentle Love desired to stay, 

That thou did'st please 
To bear me from soft thoughts away 

To themes like these ? 



" Oh ! could I hear the anchor weigh'd. 
Nor think of many a parting made^ 
And when my vagrant Fancy stray'd 

To where thy Love, 
Far, far firom thee in southern glade 

Doth softly move ? 



'^ Could I despise the tender smart 
I knew was trembling in thy heart. 
Or could it fail to wake my art 

That thou wast far 
From her, thy true affection's chart. 

Thy guiding Star?" 
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Thus pleads my Muse : nor wilt thou chide^ 
My beautiful ! — my promised Bride ! 
Whilst thus^ long severed from thy side^ 

O thought of pain ! 
That gloomy feelings thus should glide 

Into my strain. 



Where'er I am, in glee or gloom. 
Where the wild roses sweetly bloom -, 
Or where old Ocean's billows boom 

Upon the shore — 
Rushing as tho' Earth had not room 

For their wild roar : 



Or when in morning sweet and clear. 
The waters of the deep appear 
To mingle with the atmosphere — 

The rocks below. 
And clouds above, so thin and sere. 

Do seem to show : 



Or when in evening soft and mild. 
Nought save the cliflFs are grim and wild 5 
And at their feet, like placid child. 

The waters sleep. 
Gleaming as tho' in dreams they smiled. 

Smooth, still, and deep. 
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When^ stealing o'er the golden sand^ 
The midnight foam-bells kiss the strand^ 
And Ocean's music^ soft and bland^ 

Falls on the ear 
Like melody from distant land^ 

Or starry sphere : 



Or when the fragrant breath of morn. 
Melodious — ^waves the rustling corn. 
Or on its breeze the sweets are born 

Of beans in bloom. 
Or purple clover, newly shorn. 

Sheds rich perfume. 



Then, there, and now, as 'twas of yore, 
Thy form still moves my sight before — 
Still flings my backward visions o'er 

Its radiant hues. 
And opens in the Future, — store 

Of glorious views. 



No laurel crown, nor glossy bays. 
Gleaming in light of other days. 
My fondest fancy e'er pourtrays 

Around my brow- 
But, dearest theme of early lays ! 

There, there art thou. 
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Down the calm vale of life to glide. 
From envy pure, and firee from pride -, 
With thee> still smiling hy my side. 

Is all my aim : 
Though Fame be to my Muse denied^ 

This shall be Fame. 



Borough qfTynemouth: Printed by J. Philipton. 



ERRATA. 



Page 104, line 4, for requires read acquires 

141, 26, for enclose, read enchase, 

151, /or "£a read '' Le 

■ 154, 25, for entwine read untwine 

186, — 12, for councillor, read counsellor. 



